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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to. 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

» In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 

2. Bythe maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
= the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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“The Lighter Side of School Life”) 
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JOAQUIN MILLER AND IIS GUESTS 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Formerly THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW 
A Monthly Specializing on Deafness and the Deaf 


Volume 12 


DECEMBER, 1910 


Number 9 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL-LIFE 


SPORTS AND RECREATIONS AT THE BERKELEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—FOOTBALL, 
BASEBALL, AND BASKET-BALL—WILDWOOD TRAMPS AND MOUN- 
TAIN-SCALING—A VISIT TO JOAQUIN MILLER 


BY WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, California Institution for the Deaf 


With Photographs by the Author 


Y no means the least important part 

of any school’s “curriculum” is that 
part which relates to amusements. It is 
possible, of course, to carry the matter 
to extremes, but the opposite extreme of 
discouraging all recreation, or merely 
neglecting to make provision for it, is 
certainly not less to be condemned. For- 
tunately most children, if allowed to 
develop in healthy, normal fashion, will 
devise games and diversions of their 
own, even if there is no encouragement 
or incentive supplied from older heads. 
But in the case of some this is not true. 
They come from homes where grinding 
poverty or the more grinding tyranny of 
parsimony eliminates all activities that 
are not financially and immediately profit- 
able. Such homes may be found any- 
where, but fortunately the natural buoy- 
ancy of youth is, as a rule, sufficiently 
pronounced to lift above these depressing 
conditions the child who has the ill luck 
to enter life amid such untoward sur- 
roundings. 

There are even teachers so constituted 
that they regard play with suspicion not 
unmixed with disfavor. If this disposi- 
tion is inborn in them, they are to be 
pitied. If it is acquired, they have sim- 


ply been at pains to unfit themselves, in 
Jarge degree, for sympathy with child- 


hood and consequently for accomplishing 
as much as they otherwise might do in 
their work. As for the teacher who re- 
gards it beneath his dignity to engage in 
the games of the playground, he has 
missed his calling; he ought to be adorn- 
ing a pedestal. 

It is as natural for a child to like play 
as it is to breathe, and happy is that child 
who never outgrows a fondness for 
healthy sport and recreation. 

Owing to the difficulty of communi- 
cating with the deaf child, he is likely 
to be left out of the games played by 
other children in the neighborhood of his 
home; but when he comes to school and 
finds himself among those who, like him- 
self, lack hearing, he speedily develops 
an interest in the sports and pastimes 
common to all such schools. 


California Pastimes 


The California Institution has at vari- 
ous times in its history had baseball and 
tootball teams which commanded the re- 
spect of such outside teams as they met 
in contests, and individual players of 
unusual excellence have not been un- 
known. Football of the more strenuous 
type is the favorite game, and in the 
accompanying illustration the develop- 
ment of a dark and mysterious move for 
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A TRICK PLAY “IN THE WORKS” 
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VIEW FROM THE HILL BACK OF THE BERKELEY SCHOOI, 


IN THE MUIR 
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the discomfiture of the enemy is sup- 
posedly being rehearsed. During the past 
year basket-ball has had some enthusi- 
astic advocates, and the “six” shown in 
the picture have made an honorable rec- 
ord. The girls also have developed no 
little skill in and unbounded enthusiasm 
for this game. 

It was not the purpose in writing this 
article, however, to give an account of 
victories and achievements on the dia- 
mond or gridiron, but to refer to one 
particular in which the pupils of this 
institution are especially fortunate. This 
is in respect to the inducement afforded 
them for walks and sight-seeing. Situ- 
ated as the school is, well up on the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range, within three 
miles of the bay shore, and in sight of 
the Pacific Ocean, there is an infinite 
variety of scenery to attract the eye and 
to coax the lover of outdoor life to 
undertake expeditions of greater or lesser 
length here and there. 

The view from the hills just back of 
the institution takes in almost the entire 
length of San Francisco Bay. The group 
of girls in the picture are looking out 
over North Berkeley toward the upper 
end of the bay. 

The older boys are accustomed to make 
tramps of more ambitious character, an 
outing to Mt. Diablo being the purpose 
of the group shown herewith. his 
mountain, which is about 4,000 feet in 
height, lies due east of Berkeley, and at 
a distance variously estimated at from 
thirty to a thousand miles—the latter fig- 
ure being the estimate of tenderfoots 
recently arrived from the East and for 
the first time in their lives attempting a 
walk over ten miles in length. 


In Wild Cat Caves 


This reference to the tenderfoot re- 
calls to mind an amusing incident of a 
few years ago. One Saturday a number 
of the girls got leave to make the trip 
to Wild Cat Caves, a favorite spot some 
three or four miles away, in the side of 
a rocky cafion. The lady teacher who 


consented to act as chaperon of the party 
had only recently come to this coast, and 
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had apparently never before attempted 
just such a jaunt. Arrived at the shady 
dell at the base of the cliff where the 
caves were, she had just settled herself 
calmly and decorously for a few mo- 
ments of much-needed repose, when to 
her horror she saw her flock, like moun- 
tain goats, scaling the side of the cliff, 
which to her inexperienced eye seemed 
as straight as a wall. As soon as she 
could recover control of her powers of 
locomotion and oratory she used all her 
endeavors to recall her straying proté- 
gées. But they, literally deaf to all en- 
treaty, pursued the even tenor of their 
way till they had reached the mouth of 
the cave, 50 or 60 feet above, when they 
turned and looked down in amazement 
on the agitation below. ‘They returned 
in response to the teacher’s earnest ex- 
hortations, but assured her, or tried to 
assure her, that they were not in any 
danger at all. 

A jaunt over the hills north of Golden 
Gate, but still a trip easily accomplished 
in a day, gives one a glimpse of the red- 
woods in Muir Woods. The accompany- 
ing prints give a good idea of one de- 
lightful outing spent in this beautiful 
spot. 

The hills were brown, the heavens were blue, 

A woodpecker pounded a pine-top shell, 
While a partridge whistled the whole day 

through 

For a rabbit to dance in the chaparral, 


And a gray grouse drummed, “All’s well! 
All’s well!” 


Joaquin Miller 


It was on such a perfect day as these 
lines indicate that a party set out, by 
invitation, to visit the writer of them, 
Joaquin Miller, at his place, “The 
Heights,” overlooking the city of Oak- 
land. We were greeted cordially by our 
host and shown into his studio, where 
we noted among other things a picture 
of Helen Keller, which had possibly been 
placed on the table in honor of this visit. 
Next we were led over a ridge into a 
charming spot where there was plenty of 
good water and shade. It is a habit of 
the redwood tree, when one of these 
giants of the forest dies, to send up 
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UNDER THE REDWOOD TREE 


“Who. loves to live i’ th: sun, Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Seeking the food he eats Here shall he see / No enemy 
And pleased with what he gets, But winter and rough weather.” 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


All the deaf boys and girls shown in these pictures can speak and read the lips to some 
extent.—The scope of speech-teaching in the Berkeley school, according to its paper, “The 
California News,” (of which Mr. Caldwell is editor) is constantly being broadened. Says 
“The News:” “Not only is oral teaching now being conducted on a more practical basis in 
the school, but speech and lip-reading are also put into practice to a greater extent in the 
manual classes of which our teachers have charge.” 
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OFF FOR MT. DIABLO 


shoots all around the circle where the 
parent tree once stood, and when these 
have reached a goodly size they form an 
ideal spot for camping. It was to such 
a place that we were guided, and while 
the poet of the Sierras nailed a sign of 
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“rattlesnakes” on one of the 
trees (the sole purpose, I 
suspect, being to scare away 
undesirable citizens) we 
spread our luncheon and 
made ourselves at home on 
the soft carpet of needles. 
Our guide left us here, ex- 
plaining that he was expect- 
ing other callers at his house, 
and giving us directions by 
which we could return by 
another way. Before he left 
I got him to pose with a few 
of our party among the lux- 
uriant foliage which lines the 
bank of the stream. On our 
way back we passed a little 
graveyard containing sixteen 
graves. Near by stands a 
pile of masonry where the 
poet intends that his mortal 
tenement shall be cremated 
when he has vacated it. 
Eccentric spectacular, 
Joaquin Miller is a striking 
and attractive personality in 
spite of, and not on account 
of, his affectations. As he 
bade us goodbye he gravely 
kissed the hand of each 
young lady with a courtly grace that 
recalled the days of chivalry, and we 
passed down the road with the feeling 
of having lived for the afternoon in 
the company of a hero belonging to an 
earlier generation. 


MISS KELLER’S CONCEPTIONS OF MUSIC 


BY ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, den Kongelige Dovstummeskole, Nyborg, Denmark 
Corresponding Editor of “ The Volta Review” 


M's: HELEN KELLER, the most 
brilliant representative of the 
blind-deaf, has again been the subject of 
psychological examination, this time at 
the hands of Prof. Dr. Stern, of Breslau, 
who publishes his report in the “Zeit- 
schrift fiir Angewandte Psychologie” 
(Review of Applied Psychology). In one 
of his earlier studies, Dr. Stern expressed 


the opinion that Miss Keller’s conception 
of music reposed on self-delusion; but, 
as a result of his personal examination, 
he has altered his earlier judgment. 

In the course of his call, Dr. Stern 
played an easy 4/4 measure melody on 
the piano, on which Miss Keller’s hand 
was lying. Forthwith she began to beat 
time, with essential correctness, with the 
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other hand. When Dr. Stern finished the 
piece, she declared it to be “a soldier's 
march.” He then played “The Blue 
Danube Waltz,” by Strauss. Miss Kel- 
ler showed great animation; her body 
swayed to the movement and there was 
an expression of pleasure upon her face. 
This composition she designated ‘“‘a coun- 
try dance.” When Dr. Stern played 
_Chopin’s ‘Marche Funébre,’ she at- 
tended with a graver air and judged it 
to be “a lullaby.” 

The investigator struck a deep note 
and then one three octaves higher. Miss 
Keller differentiated them _ correctly 
enough.’ She could also recognize a trill. 

Dr. Stern remarks that he is quite 
aware of Miss Keller’s absolute inability 
to hear anything, and recognizes that her 
musical appreciations are entirely of a 
tactile nature. He adds that the effect 
his playing had on Miss Keller makes 
him believe that she grasped not only 
the rhythm, but also “probably the suc- 
cessive and simultaneous discrimination 
of pitch, or melody and harmony, had 
a share in producing the effect. These 
differentiations are rendered appreciable 
through the exterior and interior tactile 
senses of vibration-perception.” 

The professor was invited for a walk 
in the garden, during which Miss Keller 
lightly leaned on the arm of Mrs. Macy,’ 


*This perception of tonal differences is 
common to all deaf persons*-who have received 
the usual fundamental training preparatory to 
speech. 

?As Miss Anna Sullivan, Mrs. Macy achieved 
an international reputation in teaching Helen 


Keller. 
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or was directed by the aid of some wires 
that were extended at different points. 
“The manifold nature of her experiences 
was also here manifested. Miss Keller 
inhaled the fresh air in full breaths, she 
noticed from what side the sun shone, 
she observed whether they were walking 
on the lawn or on the gravel path, she 
enjoyed the scent of the pine trees, and, 
touching a drooping branch, she gave 
correctly the name of the species of tree 
by means of the odor. She remarked 
that a horse was near them, that the 
earth had newly been dug, etc. 

“Tt would render the picture of Miss 
Keller’s psychical nature incorrect to 
place the emphasis on her perception of 
externals. Hers is above all an intro- 
spective nature. Her soul isolation in 
its relation to exterior manifestations is 
plainly united with marked ability for 
co-ordination and interpretation, a vivid 
phantasy, and some tendency toward 
dreaminess. 

“But besides the purely literary phan- 
tasy, Miss Keller possesses another kind 
of phantasy which is of higher psycho- 
logical interest as well as of the greatest 
value to her spiritual existence. It dis- 
closes itself in the wonderful way in 
which she feels in accordance with the 
charm of exterior things. The influences 
from the outside world do not reveal 
themselves to her as mere sense percep- 
tion or objective matter-of-fact details, 
but they are conceived as signs of spirit- 
ual and personal qualities; or, in other 
words, external stimuli have less of im- 
pressive than expressive value to her.” 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE DEAF 


HE LARYNGOSCOPE,” an inter- 

national monthly magazine devoted 
to diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, 
has commenced a special editorial depart- 
ment on the deaf. As announced in the 
August number of THe Review, John 
Dutton Wright, M. A., director of the 
Wright Oral School for the Deaf, of 
New York city, is editor of the depart- 
ment. Professor Wright is qualified for 
this work by a practical teaching experi- 


ence of 21 years, in the course of which 
he had Miss Helen Keller as a pupil at 
his school before her entrance into Har- 
vard. The opening installment of “The 
Laryngoscope’s” special section on the 
deaf, herewith reprinted, describes the 
events leading up to its establishment and 
the editorial policy adopted. 


The aim of this department of “The Laryn- 
goscope” will be to bring to the notice of its 
readers from month to month facts that may 
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be helpful to physician and patient in dealing 
with the life-problems involved in deafness. 

The department is an innovation and the line 
of greatest usefulness can only be determined 
by experience. Any suggestions from readers 
will be gladly received and all questions 
answered to the best of our ability. 

At the meeting of the Otological Section of 
the American Medical Association, at Atlantic 
City, in June, 19090, after the reading of a paper 
by Prof. John Dutton Wright on “The Deaf 
Child and the Physician,” a movement was set 
on foot to arouse a greater interest in amelior- 
ating the condition of the deaf by educational 
means; by motion of Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, 
of New York, a committee consisting of Drs. 
John C. Adams, of New York City; R. B. 
Shurly, of Detroit; Dunbar Roy, of Atlanta, 
and Max A. Goldstein, of St. Louis, was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions for that purpose, 
and to report at the next annual meeting of the 
Section. 

A further impetus was given to this move- 
ment when the American Laryngological, 
Rhinological, and Otological Society at its 
annual meeting in Washington, in April, 1910, 
presented a “Symposium on the Deaf Child,” 
participated in by expert teachers of the deaf 
and by otologists who have given this subject 
special study. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of Drs. E. B. Dench, of New York 
City; G. Hudson Makuen, of Philadelphia, and 
H. S. Birkett, of Montreal, whose duty it shall 
be to endeavor to secure in every medical 
school in the United States and Canada the 
delivery during the course of at least one 
lecture on the educational problem presented 
by the deaf child. 

Still another step was taken a few days later 
when the American Otological Society at its 
annual meeting in Washington, in May, 1910, ap- 
pointed a committee for the same purpose, the 
membership of which is identical with that of 
the committee of the American Laryngological, 
Rhinological, and Otological Society. It is 
hoped that these three committees, representing 
three important organizations of physicians 
who specialize on the ear and related parts, 
working as they will in entire harmony, may 
succeed in bringing before the profession the 
facts that will enable its members to render the 
utmost possible service to their deaf patients ; 
a service which every practitioner is very 
ready to perform if he has the requisite in- 
formation. 


A. M. A. Resolutions 


At the meeting of the Otological Section of 
the American Medical Association, in St. 
Louis, in June, 1910, the committee previously 
appointed made a report offering the following 
resolutions, which were adopted and the com- 
mittee continued. 


“Your committee in conference with Dr. 


Kerr Love, of Glasgow; Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, 


of Washington, and Prof. John D. 
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Wright, of New York City, have drafted the 
following resolutions as being the next step in 
carrying out the intention of the Section in its 
original motion: 

“Resolved, That the Otological Section of 
the American Medical Association adopt the 
following recommendations, and that the Chair 
be authorized to continue the existing commit- 
tee, add to it, or appoint a new committee, as 
may seem best, whose duty it shall be to en- 
deavor to carry out the recommendations and 
to report at the next annual meeting of the 
Section. 

“rt. That a medical inspection of all public 
school children be provided by the public school 
authorities, which shall especially include ex- 
pert examination of throat and ears. That the 
test applied to hearing shall be whispered 
speech at eight feet, the back of the pupil being 
turned to the examiner. 

“2. That all cases of defective hearing should 
be classified under three groups: a. Those con- 
genitally totally deaf; including those deaf in 
early infancy before speech and language have 
been acquired; b. Those adventitiously, totally 
deaf after speech and language have been ac- 
quired; c. Those partially deaf, or the so-called 
‘hard of hearing.’ 

“3. That special instruction be provided 
suited to the particular needs of each of the 
three classes. 

“4. That the Otological Section of the 
American Medical Association issue a leaflet 
containing essential knowledge concerning the 
means available for meeting the educational 
needs of deaf children, and that this leaflet be 
distributed to the members of the Association 
with the request that they place it in the hands 
of parents of deaf children, and in the hands 
of the superintendents of schools of their re- 
spective localities for distribution to the public 
school teachers. 

“s. That in all the medical schools of the 
United States more instruction be provided 
during the course on the means available for 
ameliorating the condition of deaf children by 
education. 

“6. That there be appointed in connection 
with each public school system a_ visiting 
teacher, whose duty it shall be to visit the 
mothers of very young deaf children in their 
homes and instruct them in the means for 
meeting their educational needs.” 

Special stress should be placed upon the 
proper classification of cases, as the require- 
ments of each class are different. When the 
physician has determined to which of the three 
general classes the specific case belongs, he 
should then be able to suggest what particular 
instruction is needed and where it can be ob- 
tained. In the next publication of this special 
department in “The Laryngoscope,” we will 
endeavor to make clear the special needs of 
each of the three classes and supply a list of 
the schools throughout the country where those 
needs can be supplied. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF LIP-READING ' 


“*EYE-TRAINING AND MIND-TRAINING ARE BOTH IMPORTANT, BUT THE ART BECOMES 
A THING OF BEAUTY ONLY AS IT TRANSFORMS THE LIVES 
OF THOSE WHO STUDY IT” 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


IP-READING is an art, and there- 

fore has its spiritual side, and this is 
true both of the practise and the teaching 
of lip-reading. The idea of this prin- 
ciple is fundamental ; it applies to all arts. 
Music, for example, divorced from its 
spiritual element, loses its power of ap- 
peal, and the teacher of music who 
knows not how to develop spiritual ex- 
pression produces only automata of his 
pupils. 

The application of this principle to lip- 
reading may at first not be apparent, but 
it is nevertheless true that the most suc- 
cessful teacher of lip-reading is he who 
has the power to develop, not merely the 
mechanical and intellectual processes in 
his pupil, but also to awaken his soul, to 
strengthen his character, and to instill 
nobler and higher purposes of life. 

The very least that a teacher can do is 
to develop the mechanical processes, as 
the association of certain movements of 
the lips and tongue with certain sounds. 
This is truly an important part of the 
work, but to my mind it is the least im- 
portant part of all. In my work as a 
teacher of the adult hard-of-hearing I 
spend not more than one-quarter of the 
time devoted to a lesson on work of this 
character. 

Next in importance I consider the de- 
velopment of the pupil’s mental or intel- 
lectual processes, as training the mind to 
grasp the idea from the suggestion given 
by a few words of the sentence, or to 
choose quickly from a number of ho- 
mophenous words the word that makes 
sense. It is only by developing such 
powers on the part of the pupil that lip- 
reading becomes practicable for collo- 
quial, rapid speech. The mere me- 
chanical ability to decipher movements 


into sounds and words will never ac- 
complish any higher phase of lip-reading 
than that of understanding slow and ex- 
aggerated utterance. 


The Spiritual Problems of Lip-Reading 


Eye-training and mind-training, then, 
are both important; but the art of lip- 
reading becomes a thing of beauty only 
as it has the power of transforming the 
lives of those who study it. This ideal 
must be kept constantly in mind by the 
teacher who would make lip-reading of 
the highest service. 

In my wide experience with the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing it has seemed that 
the thing most needed by them is access 
to the spiritual springs of human life. 
No other class of people is so shut off 
from these springs, for they are to be 
found above all else in the mutual inter- 
course of soul with soul. By the fact of 
their deafness, such human companion- 
ship is denied in very large measure. The 
deaf are thrown upon themselves and 
their own thoughts and resources. As 
they have expressed it to me again and 
again, they are “hungry” for a real con- 
versation ; they are “lonely,” though sur- 
rounded by family and friends. It is not 
surprising that morbidness, hopelessness 
and the “blues,” and lack of courage and 
self-confidence mark their increasing 
deafness and consequent increasing isola- 
tion. 

The difficulties of the teacher with a 
pupil like that are truly of a spiritual 
nature. It is a hopeless task to try to 
make a_ successful lip-reader of one 
whose “Oh! I can’t” attitude stands in 
the way of every achievement, unless that 
spirit of despair be supplanted by the 
spirit of “I can” and “T will.” It is true 


'Mr. Nitchie has kindly consented to conduct a department on lip-reading, which will begin in 
the next number of THE Review.—Ep. 
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that increasing skill in lip-reading tends 
to dispel these morbid conditions of mind, 
but it is also true that these morbid condi- 
tions stand squarely in the way of such 
increasing skill. The mere study of lip- 
reading per se cannot be relied upon to 
banish the “blues” and lack of self-con- 
fidence and courage. So it becomes of 
utmost importance for the teacher to 
work directly upon these spiritual con- 
ditions. Not obviously, of course, still 
less by nagging; nor yet by pity, nor even 
by sympathy of the wrong kind, (though 
sympathy of the right kind is a powerful 
agent). 

I can lay down rules for the training 
of the eye in lip-reading and rules, 
though more elastic ones, for training the 
mind. but rules for developing these 
desired spiritual qualities cannot so well 
be formulated. I think, however, I can 
make some suggestions which will help 
guide the teacher along the road. 

Of course no two pupils are alike in 
their spiritual qualities or spiritual needs. 
They are not all as “blue” as he whose 
needs I have been picturing. But I sup- 
pose there is no one who cannot stand a 
helping hand along the road to cheer and 
courage. 

It is axiomatic that to impart spiritual 
qualities you must have them. That is 
why I regard “personality” as the most 
valued asset of the teacher. A strong 
personality and the power to make that 
personality felt as an influence toward 
the best things are fundamental qualities 
of the great teacher in any subject, and 
they apply with special force to the 
teacher of lip-reading. 


The Office of Sympathy 


Sympathy of the right kind is strongly 
needed: not the kind that turns the 


pupil's thoughts more than ever on his 
affliction, for that strengthens his habit 
of self-pity; but the kind that, while 
acknowledging the affliction, gives the 
pupil a metaphorical slap on the back, 
stirs him to stand by his own efforts and 
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work out his own salvation. Many pupils 
rely on the teacher to do all the work, 
make all the effort. To say nothing of 
their lack of effort, their very attitude is 
an insuperable bar to achievement. Win 
over such a pupil to work with you and 
half the battle is won. 

Meet every mood of discouragement 
with cheer and hope. Don't be sparing 
of praise for good work well done. Don’t 
be impatient with failure, especially if 
the effort be true. Hold up the bright 
side of the picture always. Encourage 
by example of what others have achieved. 
These are some of the essentials in the 
teacher’s spiritual attitude toward the 
pupil. 

Be the friend of your pupil, not merely 
his teacher. Take an interest in the 
things that interest him, and gain his in- 
terest, too, in the things that lie close to 
your own heart. Friendship opens many 
a door to helpfulness that otherwise 
would remain closed. Be his friend, but 
don’t forget that you are his teacher too. 
Don’t let friendship make you “easy with 
the pupil,” nor cause you to let down the 
bars to indolence and weaken the spur 
to faithful effort. Expect, and let your 
whole attitude demand, the pupil’s best. 

I believe, too, in helping the pupils to 
social enjoyment by bringing them to- 
gether in conversation classes. There is 
a danger, I know, in the social intercourse 
of the deaf with the deaf, the danger of 
mutual commiseration. But this danger 
I have found a negligible quantity, pro- 
vided you can arouse in the majority of 
pupils the spirit of hope and cheer. 
the social enjoyment of the conversation 
class will quicken the spiritual uplift and 
widen the mental and the spiritual hori- 
zon of many whose deafness would 
otherwise drive them to loneliness and 
repining. 

The teacher who works in this spirit 
with his pupils will have the joy 1ot only 
of seeing them advance more quickly in 
the art of lip-reading, but also and es- 
pecially of seeing them live happier, 
cheerier, braver, and more useful lives. 


‘ 
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THE NEIGHBORING WORLDS' 


‘THE FATE OF VENUS—LIFE ON MARS—HIS SNOW-CAPPED AREAS AT THE POLES, 
HIS SEASONAL COLOR-CHANGES, AND HIS ‘‘CANALS’”’—WHAT 
THEY TELL US AND WHAT WE DEDUCE—THE 
ULTIMATE LOT OF THE HUMAN RACE 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Inventor of the Telephone 


AM much interested in an article by 
Mr. Percival Lowell upon Venus, and 
especially in the consequences he deduces 
from the supposed fact that Venus keeps 
one face constantly turned toward the 
Sun, as the Moon keeps one face con- 
stantly turned toward us. 

In Venus we have a world yery much 
like our own. She is about the same size 
and is surrounded by an atmosphere like 
ours. She is our next-door neighbor, the 
nearest to us of all the planets, and most 
like the Earth in every respect. The 
period of her rotation, however, has been 
a vexed question with astronomers for a 
long time past. If, as has often been 
stated, she rotates once in twenty-four 
hours, the conditions upon Venus would 
be so similar to those upon our Earth 
as to be quite consistent with the support 
of similar life there. 

No signs of life, however, have so far 
been observed, and now Professor Lowell 
comes forward with a statement concern- 
ing rotation that almost deprives us of 
hope for Venus, while at the same time 
it goes far toward accounting for the dis- 
similarity in cultural evidences between 
that planet and Mars. Mars, our next- 
door neighbor on the other side, does 
rotate in about the same time as the 
Earth (7. e., once in 24 hours). He is 
smaller than the Earth, and has an at- 
mosphere much less dense, so that the 
conditions are less favorable than here 
for the existence of life. Still there are 
indications of life there, and of intelli- 
gent life, too. We can see the snow- 
capped areas at the poles through our 
telescopes and watch them melt away 
when exposed to the sun. We can see 
changes of color in some parts of the 


planet that are suggestive of a process 
of vegetation. 

But the real interest of Mars lies in 
the peculiar markings known as “canals,” 
which suggest the possibility that intelli- 
gent beings inhabit Mars—beings who are 
capable of planning and constructing irri- 
gation works upon a gigantic scale. Of 
course the irrigation “canals” themselves 
could not be visible from here; so that 
the straight lines observed, whatever they 
may be, are certainly not canals. The 
finest line upon Mars which could be 
seen from the Earth would be several 
miles in width. All that we could hope 
to see, therefore, in connection with an 
irrigation canal, would be the bordering 
strip of vegetation. Such a strip of irri- 
gated land, say four or five miles wide, 
might be seen from the Earth as a fine 
and narrow line, and this marking would 
resemble one of the “canals” of Mars. 


Martian “Irrigation” 


Now what do we actually see upon 
Mars? We can see the melting of the 
polar snow-cap in the Arctic region. 
Then, as the snow begins to melt, the 
canals begin to appear, first near the 
polar region and afterwards extending 
further down to the south. Lowell trans- 
lates this to mean that when the ice-cap 
melts the inhabitants of Mars conduct 
the water to their desert lands, and with 
it irrigate their crops. The straight lines, 
or “canals,” when first observed, are of 
a darkish green color, the supposed color 
of the crop; but, as the season advances, 
they become reddish brown, a color 
change taken to indicate that the crops 
are ripe. Then, following this, the so- 
called “canals” completely disappear. 


'From Dr. Bell’s unpublished diary-portfolio, The Beinn Bhreagh Recorder, entry of De- 
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This may be interpreted to mean that the 
crops have been harvested and_ that 
Thanksgiving Day has arrived. Next 
year the “canals” reappear at the same 
season, and again go through the same 
series of changes. 

The arrangement of these numerous 
straight lines, or “canals,” is such as to 
indicate design. It is a little difficult to 
say why, but a glance at the map of 
Mars will show what I mean. If we 
look down upon an American city like 
Washington, D. C., which was planned 
as a whole before it was built, we get 
a map-like effect, in which, at a suffi- 
ciently great distance away, the parks 
and houses would appear as blotches of 
color intersected by a system of lines 
representing the streets. We could not 
possibly mistake the pattern formed by 
these lines for a natural growth; we 
would at once recognize design in their 
arrangements relatively to one another. 
In a similar manner the arrangement of 
lines upon Mars is suggestive of design. 

It is difficult to believe that a line of 
several hundred miles in length, and per- 
fectly straight from end to end, could be 
a natural phenomenon. But we find hun- 
dreds of such lines upon Mars, extending 
in every direction, and all connected to- 
gether apparently in a purposive manner. 
Assuming them to be a natural forma- 
tion, we would expect them to intersect 
in places; but in accidental crossings of 
this kind we would expect rarely to find 
more than two lines intersecting at the 
same place. On Mars, however, it is 
quite the usual thing for. a number of 
lines to come together at the same point. 
There is nothing exceptional about the 
matter at all. 


Martians as Astronomers and 
Engineers 


The ability to run a line a thousand 
miles long exactly in a straight line in- 
volves mathematical ability of the highest 
order and a knowledge of the art of 
surveying. The running of such a line 
could probably not be done without 
reference to some outside badies, like the 
Sun, the stars, and the moons of Mars, 
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thus involving a knowledge of astronomy. 
Great engineering abilities are required, 
as well as the highest grade of intellect, 
to carry out the vast engineering scheme 
which we seem to see in operation on 
Mars. This is no less a project than the 
utilization of the ice of the Arctic regions 
as a source of water supply for the 
whole globe and the distribution of the 
water to the arid regions for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

If the interesting straight lines de- 
scribed by Schiaparelli, Lowell, and 
others really exist as shown in their 
drawings, there is no escape from the 
conviction that Mars is inhabited by a 
highly civilized and intelligent race of 
beings carrying on a process of agricul- 
ture, and wringing subsistence from the 
desert by water brought from the polar 
regions to irrigate the land. 

It has always seemed strange that we 
should find indications of life upon the 
distant planet Mars, where the conditions 
are very different from those upon the 
Earth, and yet fail to find them upon 
our nearest neighbor, . Venus, a_ sister 
planet as like the Earth as one twin is 
like another. We have hitherto sup- 
posed that a reason for our failure may 
have lain in a difficulty of observation. 
When Venus is closest to us she is be- 
tween us and the Sun, and her dark side 
presents itself to our view. When her 
bright side is turned this way, the Sun is 
between us and we cannot see. Mars, 
on the other hand, presents his bright 
side at his closest approach, and the net 
result is that we know a great deal more 
about Mars than we do about our closest 
neighbor, Venus. 


Venus, a Blasted World 


Now comes Lowell with the statement 
that Venus does not spin rapidly upon 
an axis like the Earth and Mars, but, 
like Mercury, keeps one side turned con- 
stantly toward the Sun. From this he 
draws interesting but most disheartening 
conclusions. He pictures to us a world 
scorched up on one side and frozen on 
the other—incapable of any life like that 
which we now know. The oceans, he 
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Right hand, the Martian Canal, Eu- : 
menides Orcus. Left hand, compara- 
tive sizes, Earth and Mars, with 
Polar caps. 


sin 
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Left hand, Mars; the dark areas being sea-bottom, and the 
light areas desert. Right hand, Hyde Park and the Serpentine, 
London, showing why “the arrangement of the numerous 
straight lines, or ‘canals,’ on Mars is such as to indicate design.” 
Compare this pattern with that in the upper right-hand picture. 


MARS AND ITS CANALS 


From “Mars as the Abode of Life,” by Professor Percival Lowell (The Macmillan Co., New York) 
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says, have evaporated on the heated side, 
and have been deposited as ice and dew 
on the other. Cold hurricane winds 
plough their way into the heated hemi- 
sphere from every direction, laden with 
dust and stones, and tear up the ground 
into deep radial furrows that can be 
dimly seen in the telescope of Flagstaff 
Observatory. The heated air on this 
hemisphere, he says, overflows above to 
the frozen, darkened side, but carries no 
water with it to be deposited there, for 
the oceans on the heated side have long 
since been dried up. 

There is eternal day there on the 
heated side, without a cloud to moderate 
the heat of the Sun: no water, no life— 
nothing but a desert of scorching sand. 
On the frozen side we have eternal 
night, continents of ice and snow, and 
a cold far below Arctic temperatures of 
the Earth and approaching the absolute 
zero of space. What a scene of desola- 
tion, where we had hoped to find a living 
and breathing world! 

Scientific men imagine that all the 
planets that move around the Sun were 
once spinning rapidly upon their axes 
like tops, but that the tidal effects pro- 
duced by the attraction of the Sun and 
‘by their own moons acted as a brake to 
‘slow down the rotation. It has long been 
surmised that Mercury, the planet near- 
est to the Sun, has already slowed down 
to such an extent as to make only one 
rotation in the course of a year, thus 
keeping one face constantly turned to- 
wards the Sun; and the next planet, 
Venus, is now reported to be in the same 
condition. The third planet in order 
from the Sun is our own inhabited world, 
and there is evidence that the rotation of 
the Earth also is gradually slowing down. 

Is our world, then, to be the next to 
meet the fate of Mercury and Venus? 
This is the thought that gives special 
interest to Lowell’s researches. Of 
course we need hardly be troubled about 
the matter at the present time, at least 
on our own account. Nor will our de- 
scendants be in any danger for many 
generations yet to come. It is some com- 


fort to us to know that it will take many 
thousands of years for the Earth to 
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reach the ultimate condition imagined, in 
which the Sun will stand still in the 
heavens and the succession of days and 
nights will be no more. Yet, if astrono- 
mers are right, that time will come, and 
one-half of the Earth will experience an 
endless, scorching day and the other half 
an equally endless Arctic night. 


The Future of the Human Race 


Where, then, will be the human race? 
Will any survive to perpetuate their 
kind? Or will all life disappear forever 
from the stricken world? To Venus we 
look for light, but she only turns her 
dark side this way. Though one side of 
Venus be scorched and the other frozen, 
surely there must be a mean somewhere 
between these opposite conditions. Surely 
there must be a narrow belt around the 
planet, between the frozen and heated 
sides, constituting a temperate zone 
where life may possibly exist—a region 
where the Sun would be forever upon the 
horizon, without either setting to freeze 
or rising to roast the living things that 
might take refuge there. Upon the ex- 
istence of this narrow ring of life I pin 
my faith, and I do not yet despair of the 
ultimate safety of the human race. 


COSMIC THOUGHTS 


The world is about 8,000 miles in 
diameter. It would therefore take 7,040,- 
000 men, each six feet tall, standing one 
on top of the other, to equal the diame- 
ter of the world. From this it follows 
that a man is much smaller in proportion 
to the globe on which he stands than a 
cheese mite is to the cheese he inhabits. 
Reduce the world to the size of a cheese. 
Consider it as a globe one foot in diame- 
ter. What then would be the size of a 
man? He would be less than one seven- 
millionth of a foot in height — about 
1/586675th part of an inch—an entirely 
insignificant individual who would be in- 
visible even under a powerful micro- 
scope. Who would dream of the living 
dust of a cheese as capable of thought? 
Yet we ourselves constitute mere dust 
upon the surface of the world. But it is 
intelligent dust! 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE DEAF 


COMPILATIONS FROM LETTERS, THEMES, AND DAILY USAGE—THE DEAF CHILD’S 
WORKING VOCABULARY, AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE HEARING 
CHILD IN THE SAME CLASS—HOW MANY WORDS ARE 
NEEDED FOR EVERY-DAY” 


BY WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin 


HE object of the investigation here- 

with reported was in a general way 
to determine: First, as nearly as possible 
the number of words actually used for 
the ordinary affairs of life, as a sort of 
standard or guide; and, second, to dis- 
cover whether the number of words used 
(more or less correctly) by the deaf falls 
short of or exceeds this number. 

Having no precedent in this undertak- 
ing, the work may appear all the more 
faulty ; but, imperfect though it may be, 
it is nevertheless hoped that the time and 
labor have not been entirely thrown 
away. The idea of trying something in 
this line dates back to 1897, with the 
publication of a treatise by me on “A 
New Device in Teaching Language.”* 


Genesis of the Investigation 


The introduction to that paper con- 
tained this passage: 


“Last winter I directed a communication to 
Prof. J. C. Freeman, LL. D., who now occupies 
the chair of English Literature in our State 
University, asking him what vocabulary he 
ae sufficient for the ordinary purposes of 
1re. 
thing had never yet been ascertained, but could 
be by going down town and keeping one’s ears 
open, and taking notes. He had known but one 
person to attempt anything like it. That was 
Miss Kate Falrey, a graduate of the university 
in 1894, whose thesis was “The Vocabulary of 
the Railroad Employee,’ for whom she re- 
corded some 3,500 or 4,000 words, a number 
ee Professor Freeman suspects is quite too 
arge. 

Instead of confining herself to the words 
actually used, she went through a pocket dic- 
tionary with her brother, a locomotive engineer, 
and no doubt made out a long list of words 
that even he never used in his life. So it is all 


too easy for the teacher to magnify his office 
and encumber his pupils with a lot of words 
that are far more a hindrance than a help io 
their advancement, not to mention the time 
thrown away on them.” 


* Annals, Vol. 43, No. II, page 78. 


He replied that, to his knowledge, such a’ 
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“The fact must never be lost sight of in the 
preparation for the mastery of any language or 
science, that it is the training in its funda- 
mentals that really prepares the mind for the 
proper understanding and practice of the sub- 
ject in its larger and more complex relations, 
and while this is being done the mind itself is 
quickened to a keener insight into other things 
as well.” 

* * * * * 


“Tt has been said, ‘You only half know a 
word when you know its meaning; it is yours 
entirely only when you use it correctly and 
without effort,’ and that includes its different 
applications. It is needless to remind my read- 
ers of the amount of practice this means, par- 
ticularly for the deaf.” 


Forgetting this, we undoubtedly ex- 
aggerate their difficulties at times. 

English ought to be easier now for the 
deaf than formerly, for a keen observer 
has said, “English is constantly growing 
simpler, stronger, and more direct.” The 
cumbrous construction of earlier times is 
being more and more discarded by the 
best speakers and writers. Then, too, 
the methods by which it may be acquired 
are more simple and practical. 


Rules of the Enumeration 


It is not necessary to enter upon any 
extended remarks as to what is meant 
by new or different words; but when it 
comes to enumerating or classifying them 
there is a call for careful discrimination 
as regards their composition and mean- 
ing. Names of persons or places, no 
matter how long, are counted as single 
words; also compound words, and verbs 
which are often composed of more than 
one word. The same holds good for in- 
finitives. 

Frequently one and the same word 
becomes two new or different words, ac- 
cording to the sense in which it is used 
or the meaning it is desired to convey. 
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For example, if I speak of a house, it is 
understood that a dwelling or building 
is referred to; but if I speak of people 
being housed a different meaning is at 
once conveyed. So the word house is 
counted as two different words under the 
circumstances. The creation of new 
words from the same word is limited 
only by the ability of that word to ex- 
press different ideas. 


The Fifth-Grade Pupils’ Themes 


The first step in this investigation was 
to have my pupils in the fifth and eighth 
grades write on a variety of subjects. 
Accordingly, one of the fifth-grade boys, 
in describing a girl sitting in a chair, in 
writing the news, telling about Decora- 
tion Day, making observations out of 
school, and writing an autobiography and 
a letter, used 17 different words in the 
description, 37 in the news, 24 on Deco- 
ration Day, 11 on observations, 24 in his 
autobiography, and 59 in his letter—a 
total of 172 in all. With these he made 
the following number of combinations: 
Description, 30; news, 97; Decoration 
Day, 70; observations, 22; autobiography, 
53, and letter, 129—a total of 401 com- 
binations out of 172 different words. 
This boy was representative of the slower 
class of the deaf, but would not be 
marked as below the average in intelli- 
gence. 

Classifying the 172 words grammatic- 
ally, I find 88 nouns, 31 adjectives, 4 ad- 
verbs, 4 conjunctions, II prepositions, 25 
verbs, and 9 pronouns. He made 21 
mistakes—some very slight, others more 
serious. 

One of this boy’s classmates, a girl 
who was rather more intelligent than he, 
wrote, with one exception, on the same 
subjects and three others in addition, 
namely, “How I Spend a Day at School,” 
“What I Did at Home during the Sum- 
mer,” and “Sports and Games.” With- 
out going into detail, I will simply state 
that she used 379 different words and 
effected 1,295 combinations. A running 


count gives 135 nouns and 53 verbs. 
There was quite a contrast between her 
paper and that of the boy’s. 


The sub- 
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jects were handled more intelligently and 
the tone of the language was higher. She 
fell into few bad errors. 


Eighth-Grade Work 


One of the boys in the eighth grade 
wrote under the headings, “Description 
of the School-room;” “Home Town;” 
“Sports, Games, etc. ;” “Marriage, Birth, 
Sickness, Death;” “Autobiography ;” 
“How I Spend a Day at School,’ and 
Few Outdoor Observations,” and 
used, respectively, the following number 
of different words: 50, 74, 52, 52, 37, 36, 
and 25—a total of 326. The number of 
combinations for each subject was: De- 
scription, 126; home town, 173; sports, 
games, etc., 104; marriage, birth, etc., 
81; autobiography, 132; how I spend a 
day at school, 155, and observations, 63— 
in all, 834. The different words were 
made up of 166 nouns, IO pronouns, 7 
adjectives, 38 verbs, 17 prepositions, 11 
adverbs, 6 conjunctions, and 2 articles. 

Summing up the different words and 
combinations, it will be seen that the fig- 
ures allow, approximately, 2 1-3 combi- 
nations for each word for the boy and 
3% for the girl in the fifth grade, and 
2% for the boy in the eighth. 

It might be supposed that a deaf or 
hearing person more conversant with 
language would make more combinations, 
but he might just as likely use a larger 
number of different words, which would 
naturally reduce the number of combina- 
tions unless he made repetitions in pro- 
portion. These pupils told a great deal 
for the number of words they used, tend- 
ing to show that we do not really need 
so many words as we think for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. And right here we 
should not overlook in our calculations 
the habit of redundancy or verbosity to 
which many young people and some older 
ones, both deaf and hearing, are given, 
partly from ignorance and partly from 
pedantry. 

Another consideration which may af- 
fect the size of our vocabulary arises 
from the use of slang and figures of 
speech. A young literary friend of mine, 
who occasionally occupies a chair of 
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English literature, reasons that because 
the deaf do not use slang as extensively 
as the hearing their vocabulary is larger. 
While this investigation and my observa- 
tion do not seem to confirm this impres- 
sion, through the absence of slang and 
figures of speech their vocabulary may 
be correspondingly so. 


Word Combinations 


lor more than 50 days, two years ago, 
I tried to keep a record of the number 
of combinations of words made by the 
fifth and eighth grades in language work 
of an original character. While the fig- 
ures are too high rather than too low, I 
shall quote from the records of the first 
five days. The initial indicates the pupil 
whose record it is. 

= FIFTH GRADE. 


B: 1st day, 123; 2d day, 69; 3d day, 188; 
4th day, 168; 5th day, 150. Total for 5 days, 


G: Ist day, 93; 2d day, 19; 3d day, ror; 4th 
day, 115; 5th day, 91. Total for 5 days, 419. 
A: Ist day, 92; 2d day, 77; 3d day, 171; 4th 
day, 86; 5th day, 49. Total for 5 days, 375. 
H: 1st day, 36; 2d day, 75; 3d day, 67; 4th 
day, 71; 5th day, 75. Total for 5 days, 324. 
S: 1st day, 102; 2d day, 75; 3d day, 100; 4tn 
day, 88; 5th day, 66. Total for 5 days, 331. 
Br.: Ist day, 122; 2d day, 63; 3d day, 97; 4th 
day, 113; 5th, day, 126. Total for 5 days, 521. 
R: 1st day, 49; 2d day, 34; 3d day, 80; 4th 
day, 72; 5th day, 63. Total for 5 days, 208. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 
F: 1st day, 157; 2d day, 185; 3d day, 225: 4th 
day, 149; 5th day, 170. Total for 5 days, 886. 
R: 1st day, 133; 2d day, 160; 3d day, 115; 4th 
day, 204; 5th day, 208. Total for 5 days, 820. 
L: 1st day, 108; 2d day, 174; 3d day, 200; 4th 
day, 167; 5th day, 168. Total for 5 days, 817. 
S: 1st day, 107; 2d day, 131; 3d day, 126; 4th 
day, 113; 5th day, 72. Total for 5 days, 549. 


Compilation of the Letter-Writers’ 
Vocabulary 


Now let us look at this matter in 
another light. It was my good fortune 
to have been in possession of a large 
number of letters written me by deaf 
people who had left school, and, in addi- 
tion to these, others were loaned me. 
With an assistant I went through all 
these letters, picking out, with the excep- 
tion of the names of persons and places, 
all the different words. By the time we 


were through these letters the selection 
had reached about 570, and new words 
began getting pretty scarce, in fact, dis- 
appearing almost entirely. Subsequently 
more such letters were secured and the 
number was increased to 622. 

Going over a number of papers of an 
original character written by deaf chil- 
dren in school, 282 words were added to 
this list, making a total of 904 words 
from both sources. 

Referring to the letters, besides fur- 
nishing the material they did, they were, 
in the use or rather misuse of English, 
a study! However, my impressions were 
that those who used the fewest words 
told the best story. It may also be stated 
that the amount and variety of informa- 
tion imparted by the aid of those 622 
words was wonderful, to say the least. 

In view of the importance of spoken 
and written language, I feel that the first 
duty of a school for the deaf is to aid 
its pupils in acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of words for the ordinary purposes 
of life. To do so will require a regular 
and constant practice on a variety of 
common subjects in different ways from 
the beginning of school life to its close. 

Below is an alphabetical list of the 
words taken from the letters written by 
the deaf who had left school and of those 
words taken from the writings of the 
children in school: 


The Deaf Letter-Writers’ Vocabulary 


A: And, along, at, attend, anniversary, April, 
as, accepted, arrive, any, anxious, acquainted, 
almost, all, about, alphabet, another, after, ago, 
alway, awfully, again, accordance, acknowledge, 
although, ask, arrangement, arms, athletic, a, 
adopted, algebra, accompany, advice, afford, 
ashamed, account, acre, appendicitis, appreciate, 
attention, address, also. 

B: But, brothers, believe, board, before, best, 
because, better, building, bad, blizzard, below, 
buy, business, back, blow, between, bold, blue, 
blushed, block, badly, bench, bless, basket, 
blame, brainfever, big, barber, brushes, broom. 

C: Close, celebration, college, cold, country, 
correspondence, carriage, class, cause, chance, 
come, coach, care, color, circular, cost, children, 
company, church, closer, committee, can, com- 
panion, complaint, cent, congratulate, cows, 
crepe, chickens, course, court, clipping, custom, 
characteristic, chance, cattle, carpenter, change, 
close, chairman. 
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D: Dear, due, do, date, disappointed, decided, 
deaf, days, department, degrees, dead, drawing, 
draw, design, death, drop, dozen, danced, 
dressed, dresses, decorated, danger, decoration, 
delay, deaf-mute, ducks, doctor, divorce, deny, 
diploma. 

E: Engage, enjoyment, ever, excursion, ex- 
pect, enjoy, estate, earnestly, encouraged, ex- 
hibition, employés, engraver, else, engraving, 
electrician, enough, either, excuse, experience, 
excellent, enclose, examination, eggs, every- 
thing, endeavor, English, except, enjoyable, 
earn, end, embroidery, editor. 

F: Fifteenth, fixed, from, for, friends, family, 
frozen, forget, fine, factory, few, fun, fall, 
form, fare, firm, fright, foot-ball, forth, further, 
farmer, frequently, feel, far, face, following, 
familiarity, faithful, fitted, first, fair, frater- 
nally. 

G: Get, grand, great, got, glad, go, greatly, 
gymnasium, gave, good, greetings, gallery, 
greets, gold, girl, graduation, guard, geese, 
grain. 

H: Hope, have, her, handsome, hear, home- 
sick, how, happy, health, healthful, horse, hand, 
hitched, here, he, hearty, horrible, heavy, half, 
ha, housekeeper, hurrah, house-plants, heart- 
shaped, hired, happened, hardships, homestead. 

I: Invitation, in, it, inability, improve, intro- 
duce, if, intention, interestedly, Industrial 
Journal, inconvenient, I, icy, insane, informa- 
tion, ignorant, indulged, idea. 

J: Jewelry, jeweler, jolliest, jealous, joy. 

K: Kindly, kind, know, kinds, keys, knee, 
kid. 

L: Left, likewise, letter, like, looks, largest, 
learn, let, love, long, lecture, loving, located, 
lesson, lines, lots, low, loose, lead, little, lumps, 
lodge, less, lay, live, loveliest, late, lady, lonely, 
loan, later. 

M: Matter, management, more, most, my, 
months, marsh, morning, moon, must, much, 
make, many, mite, mutes, may, mechanical, 
melt, middle, miss, melting, mean, members, 
mention, maintained, maple, money, move, 
mail. 

N: Noon, night, nothing, not, none, nice, 
need, next, new, neglectful, never, necessary, 
neighborhood, name, necklace, nephew, now. 

O: Of, once, on, one, other, our, older, occur, 
ought, opened, outside, oblige. 

P: Program, pleased, penniless, present, paper, 
pretty, post-card, practice, printer, past, pleas- 
ant, position, picture, perhaps, painting, place, 
putting, posts, preferred, pin, purple, package, 
pupil, pass, pay, pencil, promptly, painful, pro- 
found, private, price, prejudice, pearls, pray, 
page, proud, perfectly, powers, punched, pub- 
lish, permanent, prompt, photography, permit. 

Q: Quickest. 

R: Received, room respectfully, regret, re- 
turn, regards, real, relatives, reside, recovered, 
remember, run, right, riding, roll, remain, 
route, report, recently, resolution, retiring, 


resignation, rubies, reunion, reason, rural, re- 
ply, rooster, repeat, read, raise, renew, rush. 
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S: Settle, same, splendid, success, see, soon, 
school, sir, sincerely, so, sisters, she, said, start, 
send, sometimes, somebody, snow, souvenir, 
satisfied study, stamps, sick, Sunday, store, 
small, stop, summer, span, sports, subscribe, 
sad, sit, seem, successfully, sorry, since, sell, 
standing, scratches, shaped, superintendent, 
sympathy, snowshoes, surprised, skis, supply, 
superintendency, strange, states, step-sister, 
step-mother, secure, seat, stomach, spring, 
sugar, steep, short, stumbled, sweetheart, sick, 
skirt, stout, stenographer, ski-tournament, 
stitching, silver, sugar beet, separator, spent. 

T: Teacher, there, to, thank, that, truly, take, 
the, train, their, they, them, this, time, transac- 
tion, think, till, two thermometer, through, 
town, talk, those, then, told, trade, true, team, 
together, tender, tobacco, tired, too, tear, 
trimmed, ticket, tastes, theater, turkey, tested, 
thick, thrash, 

U: Usual, upset, unless, unanimously, using, 
unexpectedly, usefulness, upward. 

V: Visit, various, village, very, vacation, 
vicinity, violently, vanquish. 

W: Was, with, well, welcome, wife, we, want, 
work, while, wishes, without, weather, write, 
when, where, world, what, wagon, whistle, 
white, willing, warmest, wedding, which, week, 
will, why, whether, workers, waitress, wet, 
wait, wise, within, wonder, wonders. 

Y: Your, you, year, yet, yesterday. 

Total, 622 words. 


From the School Themes of Deaf Children 


A: Arm, afternoon, aunt, always, autumn, 
affirmative, around, agricultural. 

B: Born, bread, bananas, butter, brought, 
box, by-by, base-ball, boys, band, boat, baking, 
beaten, broke, birth-day, breakfast, beds, 
blacksmith, birds, budding, books, bathing, bank, 
baby. 

C: Cousin, cheese, cakes, catalogs, climbing, 
cemetery, combs, curls, complexion, closed, 
called, clothes, cooking, christmas, coast, covers, 
chapel, chestnuts, chapped, candy, clapped, 
ceremony, composite, calendar, corner, cream- 
ery, confectionery. 

D: Died, debate, Decoration Day, doughnut, 
drinks, dinner, dark, did, down, darning, dia- 
mond, dull, depot, drop-the-handkerchief, din- 
ing, dishes, dialogue, desks, different, drug. 

E: Entrance, entertainment, easter, electric- 
engines, earthquake, eyes, eight, each, eat, 
esSay, etc. 

F: Fire, feet, five, frosted, floor, feeding, 
fruit, finished, father, fond, fish, flying, feed- 
mill, frescoed, forge, funeral. 

G: Grave, garden, game, grass, glasses, grade, 
graduate, ground, grocery, group. 

H: Had, hall, hard, high, heard, holds, hair, 
holiday, home, hill, hand-brooch, helped, hand, 
headache, hoping, hide-and-seek, hopping, house, 
hunt, hardware, hospital, hickorynuts. 

I: Inches, ice, into, iron, implements. 

J: Jelly, jump. 
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K: Kick. 

L: Lemon, 
language. 

.M: Married, milk, mother, man, meat, mend- 
ing, monthly, making, meet, marbles, minute, 
mill, me, meadow, map, mouth, manual train- 
ing, marriage. 

N: No, near, normal, nineteen. 

O: Or, ourselves, over, o’clock, often, out, 
observation, officiated. 

P: Pickles, play, pink, parts, put, pounds, 
picnic, parties, prizes, Phoenix Greens, pick, 
portrait, plow, polo, potatoes, performed, parrot. 

R: Raining, rode, rice, rope, recess, recite, 
rise, register, remains, rowing. 

S: Some, sickness, seniors, shells, supper, 
slaughter, score, sitting, son, spectacles, slate, 
sleeves, seven, sandwiches, sliced, sweeping, 
sewing, stockings, six, swing, skate, several, 
swimming, service, studio, saw, sap, south, 
saloon. 

T: Today, traps, ten, three, tree, twenty-five, 
twenty-four, tall, twelve, tennis, things, trunk, 
tag, tied, table, truck. 

U: Uncle, understand, up, until. 

V: Ventilation. 

W: Winter, water, went, won, wears, waist, 
weighs, washing, woman, walnuts, were, wall, 
wanted. 

Total, 282 words. 


last, lined, lovely, lemonade, 


Comparison with the Vocabulary of 
the Hearing 


While making this investigation it oc- 
curred to me that it might be profitable 
to find out the number of words used by 
the generality of people. Upon request, 
Miss Edna Browning Cook, a teacher in 
the Delavan High School, kindly con- 
sented to assist. After explaining my 
object and offering a few suggestions, 
she began her laborious task and collected 
about 1,200 words, which seemed to 
cover the ground very thoroughly. To 
the deep regret of all concerned this list 
was lost. Comparing this number with 
that collected from the writings of the 
deaf, the vocabulary of the latter com- 
pares favorably with the hearing. 


How Many Words Suffice for Daily 
Needs? 


But as regards the number of words 
actually necessary for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life, it is very easy to be misled. 
The estimate is generally by far too high. 
Taking everything into consideration, it 
looks as if any individual could transact 
the ordinary business of life with be- 
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tween 350 and 400 different words of 
current speech. To learn these takes no 
great amount of time, for it is asserted 
that “at the age of six or seven he (the 
child) has tucked away in his little head 
two-thirds of all the words he will ever 
use.” Of course the hearing child is 
meant, but even a deaf child with a num- 
ber of years of schooling will have that 
many. 

The secret of a profitable vocabulary 
lies in the correct use and proper combi- 
nation of words, which is quite another 
thing from knowing words themselves. 
Still, if the remarks in the former part 
of this paper about encumbering our pu- 
pils with a lot of unnecessary words were 
heeded, I believe the children would pro- 
ceed to the mastery of language very 
much faster. 


Vocabulary of the Fifth-Grade Child— 
Hearing and Deaf 


One more comparison and I am 
through. To discover the character and 
number of words each individual pupil 
believed he could use in construction, 
they were requested to make as complete 
a list as possible, with the exception of 
the names of persons and places. 

The teacher of the fifth grade in the 
public school was asked to do the same, 
but with this difference: that the chil- 
dren should put down all the common 
words they knew, particularly those they 
used at all times in daily life. This dif- 
ference, if any, was a mistake on my 
part, but it was too late to remedy it. 
By placing emphasis on use, in the case 
of the deaf, may have caused them to 
write a smaller number than they would 
have done had the trial been more spon- 
taneous. Both classes were cautioned 
about taking words from their text- 
books or other books. 

As there were only five pupils—two 
boys and three girls—in the deaf class, 
but probably five times as many in the 
hearing class, an equal number of boys 
and girls are chosen from the hearing for 
comparison. The five deaf children re- 
ferred to were all, save possibly one, oral 
pupils during the first part of their school 
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life. Below are given the lists of words 
involving the comparison: 


First Deaf Boy’s Working Vocabulary 


Cat, rat, cow, horse, house, sheep, slate, book, 
lamb, colt, calf, dog, stove, plate, boy, girl, 
‘papa, mama, man, woman, ground, stone, win- 
dow, lion, bear, fox, wolf, walrus, snake, eagle, 
sled, marble, desk, cloth, card, pin, needle, 
tennis, what, when, how, who, where, basket, 
box, shoe, money, give, top, pig, coat, stocking, 
cup, cap, fork, spoon, meat, pen, comb, picture, 
red, green, gray, yellow, black, pink, white, 
blue, orange, purple, brown, baseball, football, 
bat, to, gymnasium, name, the, study, lost, 
work, eat, play, nut, like, will, laughed, never, 
school, home, farm, spring, winter, summer, 
fall, city, sickness, rake, flower. 

Total, 99 words. 


Second Deaf Boy’s Working Vocabulary 


Foot-ball, that, know, think, when, how, 
what, where, do, who, why, give, buy, sun, 
earth, because, wish, drive, summer, winter, 
study, learn, will, back, came, home, wish, next, 
lectured, like, became, many, barn, family, 
married, surprised, country, there, stay, got, 
carpenter-shop, made, cows, can, milk, live, 
good, bad, shut, open, ride, bicycle, gymnasium, 
iceboat, parents, hunting, average, address, 
names, brother, sister, pupils, class, school, 
baseball, basketball, sled, lost, last, ago, in, 
acres, store, horses, cats, dogs, pigs, turkeys, 
chickens, far, there, wagons, lazy, shoeshop, 
stores, town, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, tomor- 
row, weeks, right, interpreted, hospital, chapel, 
the, it, glad, valentine, hearing, work, few, 
better, rather, many, several, finished, office, 
dinner, supper, from, examination, party, grade, 
exhibition, today, cold, beautiful, can, some, 
runaway, love, skate, earth, afternoon, morn- 
ing, born, month, spring, sick, central, brick, 
persons, on, sit, down, all, to, well, am, we, 
flag, picture, card, letters, rain, cousin, uncle, 
aunt, February, would, be, must, whipped, 
quite, meet, move, sometimes, sent, covered, 
small, large, tall, about, short, birthday, eat, 
things, stool, miles, never, order, younger, best, 
refuse, railroad. 

Total, 180 words. 


First Deaf Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


Run, walk, sick, well, buy, open, shut, young, 
old, steal, better, happy, sorry, pretty, bad, 
good, sit, down, up, study, fly, can, work, help, 
weak, jump, poor, rich, smart, foolish, get, 
cough, laugh sleep, fix, make, lost, girl, boy, 
than, cold, warm, how, why, wise, like, strong, 
eat, talk, dirty, clean, give, read, arm, visit, 
want, will, slowly, mother, father, baby, sister, 
brother, sour, sweet, son, daughter, sew, cook, 
cousin, aunt, uncle, grandma, grandpa, cut, 
farm, live, cry, who, what, change, hope, on, 
from, in, away, struck, ride, proud, found, now, 
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never, surprise, cross, nice, love, move, send, 
pupils, nose, cow, sweep, month, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, weeks, crazy, be, return, heard, 
coast, died, spring, winter, summer, autumn, 
home, school, this, because, became, some, 
several, many, fat, thin, big, wife, husband. 
Total, 134 words. 


Second Deaf Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


Sit, walk, well, like, jumped, work, run, sick, 
go, rest, study, play, steal, old, open, shut, 
laugh, can, bad, good, better, sour, sweet, will 
make, cross, cough, get, sad, poor, rich, buy, 
comb, sleep, eat, want, wake, wise, talk, close, 
girl, boy, write, when, how, do, big, small, aunt, 
slowly, fast, give, son, brother, remember, 
sister, papa, mama, cow, stay, write, farm, 
cousin, fix, fat, sew, live, swept, iron, read, few, 
where, what, than, in, ago, with, chapel, lost, 
died, come, school, see, visit, not, next, last, 
know, kind, from, for, hope, on, sorry, pretty, 
please, thanked, tired, surprised, wears, skirt, 
waist, ring, box, who, asked, handkerchief, 
lazy, proud, is, was, moved, think, every, why, 
week, strong, weak, many, first, love, grandpa, 
month, days, year, Monday, Tuesday, Saturday, 
there, teacher, college, winter, school, cried, 
wash, angry, hungry, invited, hunting, no, 
coasting, riding, troubled, cook, snow, summer, 
fall, spring, cats, dogs, became, bask, married. 

Total, 153 words. 


Third Deaf Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


Down, up, sit, walk, run, jump, open, shut, 
sick, well, happy, buy, will, laugh, play, work, 
help, busy, kitchen, bed, good, bad, football, 
baseball, basketball, ball, better, than, old, steal, 
go, rich, poor, want, get, hope, eat, birthday, 
wish, ashamed, remember, give, send, cold, 
warm, hot, surprise, like, summer, winter, wise, 
smart, city, farm, town, uncle, aunt, cousin, 
talk, strong, parents, sister, brother, son, daugh- 
ter, sweet, tomorrow, gymnasium, sew, letter, 
postcard, ribbon, hair, dress, skirt, waist, apron, 
collar, lace, silk, pin, gold, watch, glass, ring, 
bracelet, sidecomb, slowly, fast, have, has, 
make, work, iron, wash, change, lost, next, last, 
come, see, young, home, visit, not, sad, cough, 
know, died, on, in, with, big, pretty, sorry, very, 
away, kind, thank, drive, please, noise, ask, tell, 
yesterday, ago, week, to, for, read, study, hard, 
their, our, write, when, where, do, what, who, 
why, proud, how, weak, every, move, live, stay, 
small, large, many, it, is, was, think, now, back, 
again, grandpa, grandma, there, are, we, from, 
about, some, threw, me, Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
day, at, no, time, friend, morning, afternoon, 
evening, night, this, but, because, lazy, cried, 
find, pick, invited, month, angry, trouble, all, 
long, her, his, my, can, cannot, year, never, 
your, you, new, hungry, become, deep, snow, 
rain, far, mile, awful, frightened, hold, out, 
hung. 

Total, 219 words. 
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First Hearing Boy’s Working Vocabulary 


Red, white, blue, purple, violet, yellow, green, 
jump, kick, run, gallop, trot, I, he, she, it, 
him, they, black, you, there, chair, horse, chil- 
dren, woman, boy, girls, man, slowly, swiftly, 
guilty, pleasantly, grunt, lane, squall, cow, 
umbrella, coat, cap, shirt, picture, pitcher, les- 
son, vote, bulldog, cat, mouse, rat, pig, crow, 
laugh, bunt, hump, pull, age, and, the, hole, 
pulley, hay, oats, corn, wagon, wheat, rye, eye, 
porch, window, door, steep, ceiling, flowers, 
bloom, sweet, sour, dirty, clean, dress, cloth, 
blotter, pace, gate, rate, mate, cake, mat, rug, 
nails, pail, pitchfork, lamp, burner, buttercup, 
primrose, meeting, chattering, talking, ants, 
snow, rain, tame, came, smack, smile, smell, 
hear, candy, dishes, brush, desk, bag, rag, fag, 
take, rake, lock, how, spade, shake, drawing, 
riding, driving, shaking, whipping, planting, 
coloring, swimming, reading, writing, lasso- 
ing, rubbing, scrubbing, panting, perfume, 
bloat, resting, table, chalk, figures, whittling, 
sideboard, blackboard, pointer, racket, club, 
news, road, chimney, dark, light, barn, frog, 
log, clock, ring, rig, sit, hall, bookcase, food, 
cabbage, radish, parsnip, lettuce, fence, birds, 
ink, dye, story, boat, raft, craft, cookery, 
handle, pie, cranberry, sugar, soda, milk, mud, 
rubbers, stars, stripe, kill, nil, boxes, knives, 
nests, pin, care, bench, paint, hogshead, barrel, 
board, reward, embers, cold, iron, oar, door, 
walk, map, kittens, pipe, mountain, river, sea, 
hill, cowslip, rose, toes, finger, teacher, male, 
female, rabbit, where, when, lariat, sheep, 
goats, chickens, fuss, pen, cage, rage, buggy, 
nod, touch, mole, molding. 

Total, 233 words. 


Second Hearing Boy’s Working Vocabulary 


Are, you, was, a, is, going, up, with, him, 
his, her, it, went, that, there, book, pencil, tree, 
if, got, how, were, in, jump, run, ship, lady, 
and, ink, where, ribbon, ball, bat, flag, tough, 
dinner, seat, I, kitchen, picture, maybe, think, 
ring, clock, match, chain, air, an, as, but, by, 
your, pretty, dress, now, hay, rat, onion, old, 
young, the, get, not, people, on, dose, radish, 
hat, hair, man, woman, child, children, hard, 
teacher, easy, at, rubber, yourself, windy, for, 
store, town, city, depot, walk, duck, darling, 
sucker, see, pickerel, cut, foot, mat, water, 
flower, same, help, filled, say, study, recite, dog, 
desk, pasture, horse, barn, Monday, to, over, 
down, town, lock, lot, slope, howl, sing, voice, 
her, me, corn, meal, chocolate, lamp, stove, 
wood, soap, sun, hornet, play, supper, dog, cat, 
peach, pear, beach, chicken, calf, cow, sheep, 
mule, wolves, fox, harness, colts, mill, alley, 
shoes, potatoes, stockings, slipper, cloth, shut, 
rake, handle, hoes, forks. 

Total, 158 words. 


First Hearing Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


The, an, apple, girl, man, woman, boy, dog, 
cat, she, he, I, big, train, mama, papa, cup- 
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board, table, chair, picture, star, moon, stove, 
machine, snow, rain, water, sky, clouds, house, 
barn, parlor, kitchen, holiday, laugh, autumn, 
winter, spring, children, horse, cow, pig, 
chicken, turkey, duck, goose, dress, hat, coat, 
calf, wagon, carriage, bug, meat, potatoes, book, 
picture, bookcase, piano, paper, pen, ink, pencil, 
bird, robin, bluebird, bluejay, wren, sparrow, 
woodpecker, bobolink, eraser, window, door, 
glass, gold, silver, blue, green, red, purple, 
black, brown, white, rose, pansy, sweetpeas, 
radish, dinner, supper, breakfast, clock, manu- 
facture, farm, work, play, fun, floor, wall, bell, 
bedroom, dining, tree, flower, weed, had, hand, 
arm, leg, foot, frog, ear, eye, nose, mouth, 
day, year, month, oats, corn, alfalfa, barley, 
road, bark, wood, coal, while, when, where, 
teacher, story, hay, bread, butter, biscuit, cake, 
pie, needle, thread, sew, cook, boil, good, bad, 
kind, polite, rude, joyful, aunt, uncle, nice, and, 
but, or, yet, yes, no, chain, ring, bracelet, rode, 
walk, came, read, went, come, called, bear, wolf, 
fox, lynx, happy, sad, joy, my, scale, flat, 
rough, scene, sunlight, sunset, sunrise, orange, 
pear, apple, grape, spin, high, low, delay, may, 
think, might, take, do, no, yes, oar, shaft, 
kitten, let, come, home, comb, hem, sew, hem- 
stitch, towel, will, be, held, crack, crevice, black- 
board. 
Total, 214 words. 


Second Hearing Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


I, he, we, she, him, this, that, what, number, 
large, small, little, boy, girl, dog, house, desk, 
my, book, pen, pencil, them, horse, and, is, 
buggy, the, old, good, bad, to, today, morning, 
going, away, you, your, will, study, lessons, 
flowers, table, chair, stove, ground, snow, rain, 
sky, ink, chalk, board, children, ribbon, comb, 
dress, coat, tree, grass, violet, lonk, think, will, 
hill, woods, sing, drawing, cloth, doll, garden, 
fruit, berries, school, room, door, name, iron, 
calendar, curls, hair, bat, ball, it, ring, robin, 
city, floor, baby, play, teacher, eyes, window, 
day, week, month, year, clock, late, early, pic- 
ture, button, new, old, class, house, barn, 
church, buggy, blossom, walk, ride, apron, 
ceiling, pipe, names, blotter, store, candy, mat- 
ter, will, go, sun, bud, pin, smoke, brick, fire, 
spot, bracelet, locket, chain, watch, throw, to, 
button, all, string, chicken, grass, leaves, people, 
good, bad, nice, glass, set, color, mark, saw, on, 
my, way, nest, how, their, first, you, with, arm, 
shut, body, look, up, will, meet, meat, pork, yet, 
what, much, any, cook, long, thin, fat, look, 
tight, very, can, well, thread, needle, sew, soft, 
cold, hot, dinner, supper, breakfast, eat, build, 
goods, kinds, many, boats, chimney, radish, 
frog, pretty, soon, dollar, bright, look, dairy, 
stir, not, stand, ride, load, rug, march, shake, 
bake, shine, basket, pail, lake, river, please, 
catch, fish, kept, do, sold, age, ice, water, care, 
out, take, note, key, lock, lot, recite, have, all, 
received, cream, gallon, cost, ear, broken, 
where, find, bit, work, longer, same, thing, 
when, mark, cup, saucer, tea, coffee, over, 
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mountains, states, hills, of, plough, hello, good- 
bye, vase, into, out, greasy, scales, map, box, 
basket, mud, park, hammock, swing, picnic, 
party, social, notes, sharp, flat, pretty, ugly, 
beautiful, post, office, hurt, fight, bitter, card, 
postal, bear, speaking, salt. 

Total, 294 words. 


Third Hearing Girl’s Working Vocabulary 


I, can, you, he, she, is, yes, no, for, it, says, 
seat, mean, hat, boy, girl, watch, ring, hands, 
snow, cold, window, flowers, are, going, to, 
rain, between, above, picture, know, down, up, 
when, shoes, dirty, clean, day, night, light, 
fight, tight, little, sidewalk, pen, dress, chair, 
table, upon, book, star, sun, moon, tree, bird, 
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buttons, door, belt, stick, me, bell, hall, floor, 
comb, hair, face, glasses, pencil, paper, pin, so, 
if, two, too, cupboard, ceiling, bench, with, 
hook, calendar, well, think, was, happy, cross, 
never, kiss, blotter, happen, be, at, house, water, 
fountain, gold, silver, should, eyes, mouth, 
thought, when, went, fall, was, nice, very, 
sober, hope, till, hate, tonight, gun, think, violet, 
May, basket, knob, happy, family, reading, 
eagle, man, woman, funny, ear, sweet, cow, 
dog, cat, ran, away, steps, mill, stick, card, 
mark, cane, name, number, thought, yet, 
already, lent, to, the, office, high school, horse, 
animals, porch, brick, board, hotel, room, 
landing, chamber, patter, sound, for. 
Total, 158 words. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


BY ELBERT A. GRUVER, M. A., Principal Central New York Institution for the Deaf 


ie the thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Rome school, the principal, Mr. El- 
bert A. Gruver, outlines for the first 
time since he assumed the principalship 
the character of the education which he 
will impart to the pupils of that institu- 
tion. The following abstracts are made 
to indicate the nature of Mr. Gruver’s 
educational policy, which is common to 
that generally coming into existence in 
most of the important American schools 
for the deaf. 
Mr. Gruver writes: 


English Methods 


The chief object in the education of the deaf 
is to make or keep the deaf child as near the 
normal as possible. Everything centers about 
this, and all educational processes for the deaf 
should be so directed. Any system or method 
of instruction which does not give the deaf 
child the fullest opportunity to become or to 
remain as nearly normal as possible falls short 
in giving that child what it most needs, justly 
deserves, and rightfully expects. 

A correct and fluent use of the English 
language, spoken and written, marks a success- 
fully taught deaf child, and assures a broad 
mental development. Every effort on the part 
of the teachers and officers, and every feature 
of the institution should be so planned and 
directed as to aid in making the deaf child as 
near like the hearing child as possible. 

This is a difficult and painstaking task and 
can be accomplished only after years of careful 
instruction, and with a sound and reasonable 
educational and household basis upon which to 
work. This embraces no complicated methods 


or systems of instruction or administration, 
but demands a suitable and rational educational 
and household policy, with the hearty support 
and assistance of everybody connected with 
the institution. All the branches of an institu- 
tion must work together for the common good. 

It shall be our aim to give the deaf children 
of this institution as liberal an education, as 
broad a development and as good care as the 
resources at our command will allow, and to 
so plan and direct our efforts that the develop- 
ment and care given shall as nearly approxi- 
mate that of the hearing child as we are able 
to devise and carry out. * * * 


Classification 


This State offers in its schools for the deaf 
facilities for classification that no other State 
possesses. With its variety of schools, and 
desirable and convenient locations, a classifica- 
tion of pupils according to mental ability, 
health, location, environment, degree of deaf- 
ness, etc., would greatly strengthen the schools 
and materially aid the pupils in acquiring the 
kind of education they most need. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
proper classification of deaf children if good 
results are to be obtained. The mentally defi- 
cient deaf child has no place with the bright 
deaf child, nor has a child with perfect hear- 
ing, but not mentally strong enough to learn to 
talk, any place with semi-deaf or semi-mutes 
of good mentality and capable of development. 
Each child has its proper place in a well classi- 
fied educational system, and each is capable of 
some development, but to place them in the 
same room or under the same roof with 
“normal” deaf children does not give either 
grade of child the chance for the proper de- 
velopment that it has a right to expect, and 
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may, as has been proven in many instances, 
cause harm to the bright deaf children. 

To relieve the condition of mentally defi- 
cient deaf children at the expense of bright 
deaf children is too great an expenditure of 
time and energy at too great a sacrifice of 
character, but to uplift mentally deficient deaf 
children, under proper conditions with suitable 
environment, is a work no less interesting or 
inspiring than the work of educating normal 
deaf children. It is the duty of the State to 
make proper provision for their education and 
support. 


Industrial Education 


The industrial education of the deaf is as 
important as their intellectual development. 
It is our aim to make self-supporting men and 
women of our pupils, and io this end the in- 
stitution offers the same means for the care- 
ful training of the hand in some useful occu- 
pation as it does to the systematic develop- 
ment of the mind. Industrial work for pupils 
in schools for the deaf should be operated 
along practical lines, the object being to give 
the child good training in a useful occupation, 
a careful, economical and correct use of ma- 
terials, a free manipulation of tools, and a 
clear and complete idea of the work involved. 
Instruction is given in carpentry, printing, and 
general woodwork for the boys, and cooking, 
dressmaking, plain sewing, and general house- 
work for the girls. Facilities are offered for 
individual effort in other limited lines, such as 
electric wiring and barbering, at which one boy 
is occupied; special cooking, for two of the 
boys, and laundry work, washing and ironing 
for several of the girls. Assisting in the 
dining-room and waiting upon the teachers’ and 
officers’ tables afford experience to a small 
group of girls along domestic lines. 

The efforts of the institution to place the 
education of the deaf in this community upon 
a higher and broader plane are deserving of 
great credit, and the hearty support of the 
Legislature and the citizens of Rome. It is 
particularly gratifying to the management to 
be able to feel that the school will soon be do- 
ing the work it has planned, thus placing itself 
in the front rank of schools for the deaf of 
the State. 


More Speech-Teaching Forecast 


The Rome School was founded in 
1874 by Alphonso Johnson, a deaf man. 
Prior to August, 1909, when Mr. Gruver 
took charge, the manual, or “silent” 
methods of instruction, predominated. A 
revision of teaching policy is, however, 
indicated by a remark of Mr. Gruver, 
quoted above, that “a correct and fluent 
use of the English language, spoken and 
written, marks a successfully taught deaf 


child.””. For eleven years prior to his ac- 
cession to the principalship of the Rome 
School, Mr. Gruver was principal of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of the Deaf, of Lexington avenue, New 
York city, where he reorganized the 
school and improved the speech-work by 
which instruction has always been im- 
parted at that school. He is therefore 
well qualified to take up the work of 
extending the scope of speech-teaching in 
the Rome School. While the photo- 
graphs on the three pages following were 
taken at this school, they represent some 
of the student activities which are typi- 
cal of all similar educational centers. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Speech-Reading Classes in Glasgow 


Tue Review is indebted to Dr. James Kerr 
Love, of Glasgow, Scotland, for a circular, giv- 
ing information regarding the establishment of 
School Board classes in speech-reading in that 
city. The classes, two in number, meet for an 
hour on Monday and Wednesday evenings at 
the Tureen-Street Public School and the High 
School of Glasgow. respectively. Although the 
session is of six months’ duration in both 
instances and the teachers are the same, the 
course at the former school costs the pupil but 
two shillings six pence, while at the latter in- 
stitution the fee is ten shillings—the difference 
doubtless being attributable to a difference in 
means between the two localities. The pros- 
pectus Says: 

“The instruction will proceed entirely on the 
oral method, and the classes are intended for 
students who, by reason of illness or other 
cause, have become either wholly or partially 
deaf after 16 years of age. 

“Students will be taught to pronounce, singly 
and in combination, the various elementary 
sounds, to recognize these by observation of 
the movements and formation of the lips, and 
to associate’ with these observed sounds their 
written and printed characters. Signs will be 
wholly avoided. Reading and writing to dicta- 
tion wil! forni regular class exercises.” 


Court-Aids for the Deaf 


The Danish Minister of Justice has just sent 
out a circular to all judges of the country 
ordering them in cases where deaf persons are 
summoned to the law courts, whether as de- 
fendants or as witnesses, to provide expert 
assistance, which may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the directors of the Royal schools for 
the deaf.—A. H. 
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MAKING GOOD HOUSEWIVES: THE SENIOR COOKING CLASS 


GIRLS’ PLAYGROUND 


Games, play, and physical culture are now an organic part of undergraduate life in every 
well-ordered American school for the deaf 
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THE ARGAN NUT AND SEED 


The two rows of objects on the left are the nuts; the others show the seeds after they have 
been spat out by the cattle 


MAKING OIL FROM CATTLE-FEED 


BY DAVID FAIRCHILD, M. Sc., 
In Charge of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, Department of Agriculture 


N this country the seed of the cotton 
plant furnishes us with both a substi- 
tute for olive oil and a by-product much 
in use as a cattle feed. Morocco also 
contains a member of the vegetable king- 
dom which does the same double duty, 
but with this distinction: that instead of 
the cattle getting the by-product of the 
oil, the oil results from a by-product of 
the cattle feed. 
Extending along the Barbary coast for 
a distance of 30 or 40 miles inland, there 
flourishes a tree not found elsewhere in 
the world, namely, the Argan. This tree 
yields a fruit much like a large olive in 
appearance, which contains a hard nut. 


When this fruit ripens, it is greedily de- 


voured by split-hoofed animals (but not 
by horses or mules). Chewing the cud 
later on, the ruminants strike these hard 
nuts, and, as they cannot be _ bitten 
through, they are spat out. In the morn- 
ing, when the stock go again to pasture, 
the natives gather up these nuts, crack 
them, knead out the oil, and again feed 
back the cake to the cattle through whose 
offices the nuts were obtained in the first 


place. 
By consuming this Argan oil the 
Moroccans, according to Joseph D. 


Hooker, the noted botanist, are enabled 
to export greater quantities of olive oil, 
thus materially assisting to keep a favor- 
able balance of trade. 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


The Daily Program—Color-Work (9.00 to 9.10)" 


A skein of blue and a skein of yellow worsted are put in a basket, and one of 
red on the table. Take up the red, show it to the child and place it in basket, 
mixing it with the other colors. Then hold out your hand for the red worsted. 
If the child does not understand that he is expected to pick that particular skein 
out of the basket and give it to you, do so yourself and then clap your hands. 
The worsted is again shown to the child, again placed in the basket and child 
chooses red from among the other colors. Hands are clapped when the child 
succeeds (as at any time in any work) and heads are nodded while you say “yes.” 
If the child fails heads are shaken to indicate “no.” You say the word and look 
very solemn and show where error was made. Before long he will understand 
“ves” and “no” from your lips without the head shaking. 

Do not give a hint either way until entire work is completed. If you do the 
child will watch your features and depend upon you instead of solving his own 
problems and becoming self-active. He needs to find out how to do things him- 
self if he is to become intelligent. Everything which the child should do for 
himself, but which you do for him is one opportunity lost to him. He must 
learn to take care of himself, to express his own opinions, not to follow others, 
but care should be taken that he does not become too self-assertive. 

In like manner teach all the colors, varying the work by using worsted-covered 
kindergarten balls, one each day, until all the colors of the rainbow are recog- 
nized. Daily match the new ball to some object in the room, as baby’s coat, his 
cap, mother’s shawl, or a skein of worsted, the pattern of the carpet or cushions. 
Sometimes match worsteds to colored papers laid on the table, until finally the 
little one knows the colors. At first he may mistake green for red and blue for 
yellow, but will soon learn to know each if sufficient pains are taken and he is 
not hurried. Buy colored wooden beads, allow him to pick out and string all of 
one color (be sure that at first all beads are of the same form). ‘These are 
strung on shoe-laces. 

Later have him string one bead of one color alternating with one or another. 
Then in groups of twos, and so on. This brings in, unknown to the child,’ ele- 
mentary number werk. Again, beads of one shape, but of varying colors,’ are 
placed in ore box and the child required to put each color in a box of its own. 
Sometimes beads of different shapes but the same color are put into one box. 
The pupil then puts all beads of one form in one box, ete. 


Daily Program Continued—Sewing Cards (9.20 to 9.35)° 


Sewing cards may be purchased at the kindergarten supply shop. Beware of 
intricate designs in all things, but more especially in card-sewing and mat-weaving. 
In all work with the child you must go from the large to the small. You remem- 
ber that in “follow-your-leader” you began with exercises of the whole body, and 
gradually came down to those of the eyes, lips, etc. The same general idea must 
be carried on throughout the entire education of your child. Bearing this in mind. 
you must begin your card-sewing on a large scale. 


*The daily program, which any mother is able to give ler deaf child at home, 
was published in THE Review for Nov ember, IQIo. 
* The first three exercises on the daily program, as published in the November, 
1910, REVIEW, are as follows: 
I, 9.00 to 9.10, Color-work; 2, 9.10 to 0.20, Games ; 3, 9.20 to 9.35, Sewing 
cards. The matter of games was considered in the November number. 
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COLOR-WORK—I 


Show the red skein to the child; then mix in the basket with the other colors 


COLOR-WORK—II 


Then hold out your hand for the red skein 
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COLOR-WORK—III 


Clap your hands in approval when the child chooses the red from the other colors 


Purchase heavy cards made of stiff cardboard with perforations sufficiently 
large to permit of a shoe-lace béing used instead of needle and worsted. Take 
two cards, each perforated in the form of a circle. One is for you and one for 
your little boy. Mark out on the cards where each stitch will come (see illustra- 
tion), tie a knot in each light-tan shoe-lace (also to be purchased at the supply 
shop), and pass the end of the lace through the first perforation in your card. 
Let the boy do the same thing. 

Be sure that the card is held properly and that the child uses his right hand to 
sew with. After you have gone around the circle—in and out, in and out, you 
must “close the gates,” fastening the lace on the back of the card by tying it once 
or twice. Pin the completed card on the curtain or wall where all may see the 
results of baby’s labor. 

Soon the child will be able to do a circle without any marking, and as his ability 
increases he may sew a little more intricate, though still simple cards—always 
large things. He may, in the end, use more supple cards, sewing them with 
colored worsteds (tie the worsted in the needle once to, prevent constant un- 
threading), and fill in the design with crayon to match. A pear, banana, potato, 
tomato, lemon, ball, and many other objects will prove very attractive to the 
little student, who will, before long, be able to thread his own blunt-end needle 
and make his own knots in the worsted. Then what joy he experiences when 
this work leads him up to sewing buttons on bits*of cloth—even his own buttons 
on his own clothes. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF KEY-NOTATION 


HE confusion to be found in the 
present-day systems of diacritical 
marks is a source of constant vexation 
to the teacher of speech to the deaf. 
Hardly any two lexicographers attach 


the same meaning to any given series of, 


diacritical marks, and even in the same 
work the meaning assigried to one sym- 
bol may overlap or conflict~ ‘with’ that 
associated with another. Accordingly 
the speech teacher who strives to teach 
pronunciation in the light afforded by the 
dictionary alone, without referénce to 
the Universal Alphabetics, the Lyon 
Phonetic Manual, or the Northampton 
charts, not infrequently finds her course 
bestrewn with needless difficulties. 

For some years the National Educa- 
tional Association has been at work on 
the problem of devising a uniform alpha- 
bet to represent every necessary English 
sound. This work has now ‘been com- 


pleted. The committee on a universal 
system of key notation, appointed by the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, will 
report in favor of the one appended 
hereto. The purpose is to have intro- 
duced, if possible, a standard key to in- 
dicate pronunciation in all cyclopedias, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, text and refer- 
ence books. The key adopts the alpha- 
bet, so far as that alphabet went, recom- 
mended by: the American Philological 
Association in 1877. 

In explanation of this proposed sys- 
tem, the committee in its report, soon 
to be submitted, will say: 

Your committee, appointed in 1903 to invite 
and join with like committees from the Modern 
Language Association and the American Philo- 
logical Association to prepare and recommend 
a key alphabet for uniform use in’ indicating 


pronunciation in all our cyclopedias, dictiona- 
ries, gazetteers, text and reference books, begs 


RECOMMENDED KEY-ALPHABET 


Letter Name -Key-word 
a art 
a artistic 
ai aisle, find 
au out, thou 
a air 
a Sat 
b bi be 
ch chi ehew - 
d di day 
e prey 
e men 
f ef fee 
g ‘gi go 
h hi he 
i marine 
i tin 
iu mute 
j ji (or je) jaw 
k ki(orké) kin 
] el let 
m em met 
n en net 
en sing 
note 
° poetic 


Letter Name Key-word 
nor 
not 
ei oil 
p pi pit 
r er(orar) rat 
s es set 
sh esh ship 
ti ten 
th eth thin 
th eth that 
mood 
push 
urge 
hut 
Vv ev (or vi) vat 
w wi 
y yi yes 
Z ez (or 21) zest 
3 e% azure 
a for a in ask 
about 
8 “ et over 
candid 
I { “ et added 
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leave to submit this special report at this time 
with the privilege of adding a supplementary 
report at the next meeting of the department: 

We regret to be obliged to report that as yet 
the efforts made in accordance with your in- 
struction in response to our report of Febru- 
ary 25, 1909, to secure, if possible, the agree- 
ment of the other two societies to a compro- 
mise on the few remaining points of difference 
then existing between us, have not been suc- 
cessful. But all three committees are in such 
entire accord on so large a portion of the key, 
and your committee are so fully convinced as 
to the forms in the disputed cases which will 
most satisfactorily meet the practical, imme- 
diate demand for such a key, that it seems 
clearly best to lose no more time in seeking for 
complete harmony, so much to be desired, but 
that we should at once recommend for your 
adoption the key which in our judgment is the 
best solution, all things considered, of this per- 
plexing problem possible at this time. 

The key which we here submit for your ap- 
proval is substantially the one contained in the 
Report of the Joint Subcommittee, which was 
distributed to the members of the Department 
at the Milwaukee meeting in 1905. This key 
was quite satisfactory to your committee, as 
we reported at that time. It had the cordial 
indorsement, indeed, it was the product, of the 
representatives on the joint committee of the 
other two societies, men of the highest stand- 
ing and influence as experts in their field. But 
when it came up for approval in their societies 
changes were made which we could not indorse 
or advise you to indorse. On these disputed 
points the key we now recommend is exactly 
the same as in the Report of the Joint Sub- 
committee handed to you in 1905. 


The Use of Diagraphs 


However, during the subsequent years of 
effort to compromise on these points of dis- 
agreement, above referred to, your committee 
has become satisfied that the practical adoption 
and use of this key would be greatly facilitated 
by making four changes, adopting digraphs 
composed of present letters instead of the more 
ideal and logical single signs which the Joint 
Subcommittee, though not without some hesita- 
tion and debate, decided to recommend. The 
practical advantage to be gained by these con- 
cessions so clearly outw eighs the loss in 
theoretical consistency, in our judgment, that 
we do not hesitate to approve them, particularly 
as all the experts who prepared the alphabet in 
the first instance concur with us. 

The key here submitted adopts the alphabet, 
so far as that alphabet went, recommended by 
the American Philological -Association in 1877, 
under the lead of those eminent philologists 
Professors Whitney. March, and Haldeman, 
which has already gained some headway as a 
pronouncing key, and which we deem it im- 
portant to adhere to. Nothing could be more 
fatal to the success of a uniform key alphabet 
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than to have the expert recommendations of 
one generation overturn or discredit those of a 
previous generation. In this matter steadiness 
and stability are of prime importance. 

The other items completing this key alphabet, 
including the four concessions above referred 
to, have been adopted with the full and careful 
consideration and approval of several of the 
most eminent scholars and workers in the field 
of linguistic science, and they indorse this 
eclectic key as being the most happy combina- 
tion of the scholarly and the practical which it 
is possible for patience and compromise to 
evolve from the mass of mere personal opinion 
or prejudice that embarrasses this subject. 


Provision for Forty-four Sounds 


The limits of this special report permit of no 
explanation in detail further than to say that 
this key provides a separate sign for each of 
our forty-four generally-accepted sounds, not 
one of the signs being a distinctively new 
letter or having a foreign look. Excepting the 
last two supplementary letters, the added let- 
ters are so formed as to obviate criticism on 
the part of the type-maker and the practical 
printer, as well as to be easy to write and to 
connect with preceding and following letters. 

The experts agree that the discrimination of 
sounds in this alphabet is sufficiently delicate 
and precise for all practical purposes. It 
should be noted that the last three letters are 
required only, and will be used only, by the 
lexicographers in order that they may carry 
out their too-realistic theory that it is the dic- 
ionary’s function to record the facts not 
merely of our precise, formal, more or less 
ideal speech, as approved by educated and cul- 
tured people regardless of their speech habits, 
but the literal facts of our ordinary rapid, or 
careless, or incidental colloquial utterance in 
which precision and _ distinctness are not 
thought of. 

It is important for the practical educator to 
realize that the sounds which these last letters 
are intended to stand for are so confessedly 
lacking in distinctive character and quality 
that they cannot be clearly identified or be 
named. No experts attempt it. They merely 
describe these sounds as “obscure,” or “weak,” 
or “neutral,” “tending toward i in pin” or 
“toward e in set,” “intermediate between a in 
art and a in aim,” etc. 

Of course such indefinite, indeterminate 
sounds, no matter how often they occur in our 
colloquial and hasty speech, cannot be taught 
to beginners in reading or be used in oral or 
syllabic spelling; nor is it necessary, and cer- 
tainly it is not desirable, that they should be, 
even if it were possible. This alphabet without 
these last three letters is complete and fully 
adequate for common everyday use and for 
the ordinary needs of the learner and teacher. 
In such use these three letters are needless and 
should be wholly ignored. 
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But One Diacritic Mark Retained 


This key discards all diacritic marks but one, 
the macron, which has one invariable use, viz: 
to indicate the long sound of whatever letter 
it is used with. 

In the main this key alphabet conforms to 
international usage. For the pupil who should 
become accustomed to it the task of learning 
to pronounce Latin and German and most other 
European languages would be a comparatively 
small matter. The foreigners among us would 
find great help in a re-spelling of our words in 
this alphabet. It would furnish the primary 
teacher who wishes to use the phonetic method 
in teaching beginners to read, an authorized 
and complete alphabet, simple and easy for the 
children to learn to use, a tool never furnished 
to her before. 

In order to have this key find its way into 
general use, there must, of course, be a call for 
it. Publishers must discover that the teachers 
of the country, those who come most directly 
in contact with the children, and who realize 
most fully the embarrassments and difficulties 
attending the use of the present diverse and 
complicated systems of key notation, desire and 
would appreciate the adoption of a ‘simple uni- 
form key system in all our books, and es- 
pecially in our schoolbooks. Publishers cannot 
be expected to introduce such an improvement 
without feeling sure that there is a demand for 
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it sufficient to justify the expense and risk in- 
volved in adopting it. It is for the teachers of 
the country to say whether such a call for a 
uniform key alphabet shall be clearly heard, 
and whether the royal seal of the National 
Education Association shall be placed upon the 
alphabet here recommended so that it shall 
always remain common property, perfectly 
open and free for use by all who will, and 
leaving no ground for business jealousy to 
make changes in it or refuse to adopt it on the 
claim that some rival publisher by earlier use 
has preempted it and thus put his private stamp 
upon it. 

Any request for information in regard to 
this alphabet or its use, and any suggestion 
that may add to the value and helpfulness of 
our forthcoming final report will be welcomed 
and carefully considered. The capitals and 
script forms ‘will appear in that report. 

It is understood, of course, that the name of 
a vowel is its sound uttered distinctly. The 
systematic name of an explosive consonant and 
of h, y, and w is its sound followed by i; of 
any other consonants, its sound preceded by e. 
In the case of five consonants, however, the 
common names are submitted as optional be- 
cause of the present advantage they may be 
in teaching beginners, particularly adults, to 
read by the phonetic method (in phonetic print) 
when they come to make the transition to com- 
mon print. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


“Economy” in the Bohemian Budget 


The present financial stress in Bohemia has 
resulted in the Government’s reducing ex- 
penses wherever possible. In this spasm of 
economy the benevolences and the educational 
system of the State have been, perhaps, the 
chief sufferers. For example, the modest 
salary of 60 kronen (about $12) has been with- 
drawn from the “Hilflehrers,” or teachers who 
have not yet obtained final appointments, dur- 
ing their holiday. 

Educational provisions for the deaf, likewise, 
have been seriously curtailed. The main insti- 
tution for the instruction of the Bohemian 
deaf, located in Prague, provides board and 
tuition for some 150 pupils. While self-sup- 
porting, it has been receiving a State appro- 
priation of 13,000 kronen, on which it has come, 
to a certain extent, to rely. This subvention is 
now withdrawn, with the direct result that 
many poor deaf children will inevitably be cut 
off from a proper education. In fact, the 
authorities of the Prague school are uncertain 
whether any new pupils at all could be ad- 
mitted this year. The other Bohemian schools 
for the deaf are similarly circumstanced—all 
are self-supporting, but hitherto in receipt of 


Government aids which have now been with- 
drawn. 

The “Taubstummen Revue,” which is the 
authority for these statements on present edu- 
cational conditions in Bohemia, that 
simultaneously with the abolition of State aid 
to the education of the deaf, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the country announced the usual sub- 
vention of 26,000 kronen to each of the two 
national theaters for their support during the 
vacation month of July !—A. H. 


More Physical Drill in German Schools 


The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction 
has issued a circular to all elementary schools 
in the Diet, directing that at least three hours 
a week be set aside for physical drill. This 
addition to the school curriculum must be ob- 
tained, not by increasing the number of school 
hours, but by taking the necessary time out of 
other subjects, which means, essentially, that 
the lessons in the mother-tongue must be 


shortened. On those school days when there 
is no prescribed gymnastics, at least five or ten 
minutes must he devoted to breathing exercises, 
in addition to the ordinary recreations in the 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


VIII 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE ENGLISH DEAF 


N 1869 the secretary of the “Asylum,” Mr. Charles Nottidge, died. 

He had formerly been a member of the committee and had their full 
confidence. He was amiable and kindly disposed, but unenterprising 
and quite satisfied with existing conditions. New arrangements were 
made in the government of the institution, and the office of principal 
and secretary was combined in the person of the Rev. J. H. Watson. 
Thus the whole of the executive power was in his hands; and his aim, 
which, as he had previously told me, was “to destroy” what he called 
“the pernicious influence of the office,” was accomplished. 

This arrangement lasted about a year and a half, when, at Mr. Wat- 
son’s request, a new secretary was appointed. Mr. Hawkins, to whom 
I have formerly alluded, being dissatisfied with his position under the 
new arrangement, published and distributed widely, in 1870, a pam- 
phlet in which he violently attacked the past and present management, 
the methods of the committee, the alleged neglect of the principal, and 
demanded “searching inquiry and reform.” This, of course, led to his 
retirement after an unsatisfactory interview with the committee. 

Mr. Hawkins had been at one time required to visit and report upon 
the progress and conduct of the late pupils who had been apprenticed 
at the expense of the institution, but this duty had apparently fallen 
into abeyance. It was now determined to revive the inquiry, and I 
was appointed, accordingly, visitor to the apprentices and continued 
as such for the following seven years. I was taken off supervision 
duty and devoted the time I should have been so engaged to my visits. 
I thus gained an intimate acquaintance, specially, with the industrial 
parts of London, and in my visits to some of the poorer children’s 
residences traversed some of the worst slums and witnessed many 
scenes of poverty and distress. 

From an inquiry I made in 1874 I found that the principal trades 
to which the pupils had been apprenticed during the 10 previous years 
were: Boys—tailors, 63; shoemakers, 54. Girls—dressmakers and 
tailoresses, 134; laundresses, 7. Boys—workers in wood, 74; in metal, 
31; bookbinders, 13. Girls—bookbinders, 11. Miscellaneous trades: 
Boys, 31; girls, 15. 

The range of trades taught was pretty wide, 52 in all being repre- 
sented. In by far the larger number of cases with which I became 
acquainted the apprenticeship was successfully carried through, and 
this seemed to supply to me convincing evidence of the full capability 
of the deaf for learning the mechanical arts and crafts. The respective 
proportions of apprenticeships for London and the country were, for 
London, 159 boys, 81 girls; the country, 122 boys, 77 girls. I found 
there was considerable difficulty in finding a pursuit for the more intel- 
lectual and for those whose circumstances in life admitted of a longer 
and more expensive preparation than the poor could contemplate. This 
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difficulty still exists, I believe, in rather an increased measure, for the 
engraving trade, to which most of this class went, is now nearly super- 
seded by photographic processes. The list before me gives, in London: 
tailors, 17 apprentices; in the country, 46. In London: shoemakers, 
apprentices, 13; in the country, 40. Girls in London: dressmakers and 
milliners, 60; in the country, 74. 

The next highest number in the trades were: Cabinet-makers—Lon- 
don, 21; country, 5. Engravers—London, 23; country, 1. There was 
no other occupation than those shown above for any appreciable pro- 
portion of the girls, except that of bookfolders and stitchers, in London 
only, 13. Laundresses numbered 4 in London, 3 in the country. 

The preponderance of numbers in the trades connected with cloth- 
ing, which, I believe, still exists, is mainly due to the almost universal 
presence of these callings in the country villages, where a large pro- 
portion of the children lived. It is most difficult for parents of limited 
means to provide board and lodging away from home, so that many 
capable of learning higher-class trades are thus shut out from the 
opportunity of gaining them. But I think that on the whole the system 
of apprenticeship I had to do with was fairly successful and suited 
the conditions which prevailed. 

My own idea is, and always has been, that the ideal arrangement is 
to undertake the whole industrial training of the pupil in the institu- 
tion, and send him forth qualified to get his living. This is, as we all 
know, the American plan, and, although I have had no practical ex- 
perience of its working, it commends itself to my judgment as fully 
meeting the necessities of the case. Something in this direction is now 
attempted with us; but I am rather doubtful whether, in carrying it 
out with our young pupils, it may not infringe unduly upon what is 
the real reason of the withdrawal of the deaf from the ordinary edu- 
cational arrangements—the attempt to remove the intellectual difficulty. 
I am further disappointed, too, that most of the effort in this direction 
seems to be turned in the direction of the easiest and therefore the 
least profitable trades. I hoped scope would have been found for the 
advancement of the deaf to higher things. 

My visits seem to have been useful in removing misunderstandings 
and in encouraging effort. The main difficulties I found to be due to 
defective education. Perhaps now that this has improved things are 
better. With the class then existing it was hard to get the less intelli- 
gent to realize their true position as learners and the relation in which 
they stood to their masters. I met with instances in which an appren- 
tice who had been reproved for a certain fault, in his turn severely 
rated his master when he deemed that individual to have made a simi- 
lar mistake. 

On one occasion I walked into a workshop and into a scene of great 
excitement. A boy, a candidate for apprenticeship, was, in a pugilistic 
attitude, challenging his master, a particularly quiet man, to come on 
and have it out with him. On my intervention the boy informed me 
that his master frequently found fault with his work and took it from 
him to show him how to do it. I soon made it clear to the boy that 
that was the very thing his master should do. 

In another typical case an apprentice of rather dull intelligence had 
become very expert in mending boots. His master wished to make 
him equally so in making. But he had an apparently unconquerable 
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aversion to learning to do this. In the one case there was willingness, 
good temper, and industry; in the other disinclination, impatience, and 
idleness. At last, for the sake of peace and quietness, the master gave 
way, and the apprentice at the end of his term was an excellent mender 
but an indifferent maker. 

Difficulties sometimes occurred from misapprehension, on the part 
of the master, of his pupil’s power of comprehension. These, we may 
fairly hope, are less numerous now, when a much longer time is given 
to education, when articulate speech is taught, and more attention is 
paid to colloquial phraseology. Many people seemed to think that 
because the deaf could spell some words rapidly on their fingers any 
communication so given must necessarily be intelligible. 

I received, on one occasion, a letter from a highly respectable and 
religious man, the master of an indoor apprentice, complaining that 
the latter had been outrageously impudent and disobedient, and that 
he had determined to take him before the Lord Mayor. Knowing the 
lad well and deeming him to be incapable of such delinquency, I took 
the earliest opportunity of seeing the parties. I found that questions 
couched in highly idiomatic language, illustrated by figures of speech 
and apt references, had been addressed to him, all of which were en- 
tirely unintelligible to him. And he had nodded his head at the wrong 
places; even looked as if he did not care. As a punishment for his 
presumed bad conduct he had been forbidden, in similar phraseology, 
to go out at all on his usual Sunday holiday. The consequences of 
disobedience were fully expressed to him, but notwithstanding this he 
went out as usual, thereby greatly increasing his guilt. But a very 
short explanation soon set the thing straight, and the boy was then 
fully reinstated in his master’s good opinion. 


IX 
REPORTING IN LONDON 


HAD become acquainted with Mr. (now Sir Edwin) Pears through 
a mutual friend during the time that I was at Hammersmith, before 
he went to take up an appointment as Inspector of Schools in Tasmania. 
On his return thence, at the expiration of the term of his engagement, 
he came to reside in London, in my neighborhood. Eventually, becom- 
‘ting a barrister, he secured the appointment of secretary to the Social 
‘ Science Association. This society, which had its headquarters in Adam 
street, Adelphi, was founded by Lord Brougham. It held periodical 
meetings during its session, and also in various cities, yearly, a congress 
in which subjects cognate to its purposes were brought forward and 
discussed. It had done much good work in introducing improved social 
legislation and in the amendment of the law. At the evening meeting 
a paper was read and afterwards discussed, and the paper and a report 
of the discussion was subsequently published in the “Sessional Pro- 
ceedings,” and this was distributed to the members. 

In the course of a conversation, on one of my visits to my friend, 
he complained of the difficulty he had to get a passable, condensed re- 
port of the discussions, written in fairly correct English. “Tt is just 
such a job as a schoolmaster, wanting to add a little to his income, 
could well do,” said he. I said I would offer my services if I had a 
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knowledge of shorthand. “That is not necessary,” he replied. “We do 
not want verbatim reports, but simply the gist of a speaker’s words, 
put intelligibly. The remuneration is one guinea for each meeting. 
Come and try your hand.” 

This offer was tempting to one whose family needs were yearly in- 
creasing, and I determined to try, as invited. Accordingly I made my 
first essay in November, 1871, which proved to satisfy the requirements, 
and I continued to report for the Society until I left London, in 1876, 
There were 15 to 20 meetings each session on legal, medical, sanitary, 
and social subjects. In fulfilling my task I had the privilege of hearing 
many prominent men on these matters, and the honor, if it be an honor, 
of recording the substance of their remarks. Among them were John 
Stuart Mill, Lord Rosebury, Dr. Fitch, Dr. Lyon Playfair. The first 
named, as I remember him, was not at all of striking or distinguished 
appearance, had no exceptional power of speech, nor any outward indi- 
cation of the great philosopher he was. ‘The impression made on me 
by Lord Rosebury, I remember, was surprise that one so boyish-look- 
ing—he was young then—should speak so fluently and with so clear 
a grasp of the recondite subject he dealt with. I forget what subject 
it was. 

While Mr. Pears remained secretary my path was smoothed con- 
siderably, for the legal technicalities he put right for me, and, to my 
relief, he got a few of the most prosy speakers to write out their own 
speeches. By the time he left, after I had attended for about 18 
months, I had got more used to the work, and had gained some knowl- 
edge of shorthand, which helped me materially. 

But I had some rather trying experiences. “Copy” was wanted at 
once, and I had usually to write out my notes directly I returned home, 
generally at about 11 p. m. The means of locomotion in the outlying 
districts of London was at this time far less complete than now, and my 
return journey of about 4 miles was mostly on foot. I remember par- 
ticularly one night in February, 1873, when there had been a heavy fall 
of snow and it was piercingly cold. In consequence of the weather the 
meeting was very small, though there was no lack of talk. The subject, 
the “Public Schools of America,” brought forward by a Miss Beedy, a 
talented American lady, proved to be very interesting. The walk home 
through the untrodden snow, a foot thick, was less so. But the usually 
crowded thoroughfare of the Strand, now in absolute silence, with only 
one or two people making their way slowly and painfully along, with 
the other streets along which I took my solitary way, were such a con- 
trast to usual experience that the impression made by the sight of them 
has always remained vividly on my mind. There are a few sights and 
incidents in life which produce such an effect, sometimes out of pro- 
portion to their importance, and this was one in my experience. The 
whole scene seems still present with me, together with the subsequent 
writing of the report, the posting it at about 5 a. m., and, as I went to 
do so, the giving of a cup of coffee to the shivering policeman passing 

Notwithstanding that a “successful meeting” from the point of view 
of the reporter might mean a considerable increase in his work, some 
of the meetings were most interesting to me. On my reporting nights 
I had little time in bed; one or two hours was the average time. I 
think the occasion when I was most closely pressed was in January, 
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1872. I was then staying at a farm-house, about 6 miles from Chelms- 
ford, teaching, during my holidays, the imbecile son of a nobleman. I 
came up thence by train, went to the meeting at 8 p. m., and, while 
there, was asked for a full report by the editor of the “Builder” for 
his newspaper. This double report kept me employed till 2 p. m. next 
day, when I left home again and returned to Chelmsford, being com- 
eg to walk the remainder of the journey. I slept very well that 
night. 

In order to carry out my reporting more efficiently, I determined to 
learn shorthand. Accordingly I studied Pitman’s system and, with the 
help of my dear wife and children reading to me for my practice, got a 
useful amount of ability in the art. On my way to this end I passed 
through all the difficulties Charles Dickens has so well described in his 
“David Copperfield,’ and my performances in the way of undecipher- 
able characters and combinations led to just such personal experiences 
as he has so graphically indicated. Nevertheless, in my work I suppose 
that I did it fairly well; for, although Mr. Pears’s successor required 
a fuller note than he did, what I did was never found any fault with. 
Some of the speeches were highly technical; others even those who 
made them could hardly have made sense of them, if required to write 
them. In these cases there was a safe rule to follow which had been 
given to me, to the effect that what was doubtful or likely to lead to 
misunderstanding should be omitted. Having begun to learn shorthand 
considerably after the period when muscular flexibility is at its best, I 
could not expect to attain to a high rate of speed. But although since 
leaving London I have never used the art publicly, | have found the 
knowledge I gained of it very useful in my ordinary private work, and 
the phonetic part of it, which, without being perhaps precisely scientific, 
is yet eminently practical, was useful in my articulation teaching. 

My time was now pretty well filled up, but I still accepted further 
occupation. For Sundays I joined the choir of All Saints’ Church, in 
the Old Kent Road, attended every service and choir practice I could, 
and it became my duty sometimes to take the bass solos in the anthems. 
The memory of this participation in the “worship of song,” which was 
kept up for about 8 years, and the pleasure it gave me is a very pleasing 
one. I was appointed a manager, under the London School Board, of 
one of their largest schools, and subsequently of large church schools 
and of another large board school. Their committee meetings were 
mostly held in the evenings and I was able from time to time to visit 
the schools themselves when they were in session. 


(To be continued) 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Edited by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


A PLEA FOR MORE “PRACTICAL 
TRAINING” 


The newly-published report of the institution 
for the deaf at Emden, Hanover, for 1909-10, 
contains the reprint of a paper read by the 
principal, Herr Stelling, at a meeting between 
the members of the provincial government and 
the representatives of educational bodies, where 
the proper education of the deaf formed a 
topic of discussion. The following is a digest 
of Herr Stelling’s paper: 

I. The school for the deaf must look more 
than other educational institutions to the prac- 
tical value of the education which it imparts. 
Loss of hearing compels the deaf to live by 
the work of their own. hands, and it would 
therefore be an unpardonable omission if the 
school did not make provision for adequate 
training of the deaf child’s hand, eye, and 
technical talents. 

The complaint is too often heard that the 
deaf show disinclination to work, and it is 
notorious that too much of the money dis- 
tributed among the deaf by societies caring for 
this class goes to young people who have no 
thought of saving up money for their old age, 
or for “rainy days.” Disinclination for labor 
in unison with wastefulness and absence of a 
feeling of responsibility are common character- 
istics among the younger generation of the 
deaf. This fact justifies the consideration of 
the means by which we might obtain better 
results from our training of the deaf child, 
eliminate his dislike for work, and bring him 
up a contented worker and a man strong of 
will. Though something is attained at the 
present juncture, it is questionable if the re- 
sults are satisfactory. 

If we are to arrive as closely as possible to 
the best educational results, it is necessary to 
alter the training given, and to make still fur- 
ther extensions in the direction of proper 
shop work. 


Industrial Training for the Deaf of North 
Europe 


II. A comparison between the time set apart 
for manual work in German schools and Scandi- 
navian schools is of special interest. The regu- 
lations of the schools for the deaf in Hanover 
appoint (a) two weekly lessons in needlework 
for girls, who have been in school one and two 
years, but only four hours for pupils of three 


to eight school years; (b) for boys only two 
lessons in manual work a week are given dur- 
ing the last six years. 

In the Scandinavian schools these provisions 
are far more satisfactory. At the Danish in- 
stitution for the deaf at Fredericia both girls 
and boys have five weekly lessons in manual 
work (sewing, knitting, and sloid) during the 
first five school years. In the ensuing three 
years the boys are taught gardening in addition, 
giving a total of seven hours a week set aside 
for these occupations, while the time allowed 
to manual work for the girls (sewing and 
domestic work) covers thirteen weekly hours.* 

The arrangement of the Christiania institu- 
tion is this: during the first two years two 
weekly lessons for boys in Frébel work, and 
two for girls in knitting. 

-From the third to the fourth school years 
there are five weekly lessons in sloid for boys 
and sewing for girls. 

During the last four years at school the boys 
are taught handicrafts—shoemaking, tailoring, 
and cabinet-making—while the girls have from 
six to eight weekly lessons in sewing and 
housework. 

In the Swedish school for A, B, and C 
pupils at Venersborg the children in the first 
two grades have seven and one-half weekly 
hours of manual occupation, besides twenty- 
four lessons of ordinary school-work. No 
greater allotment is made in the rest of the 
eight years at school to manual work. The 
training in handicrafts at this school is dis- 
tributed between shop-work, tailoring, and 


* The time allowed for manual work in the 
school at Nyborg, Denmark, is: 

During the first two years: Girls, six hours 
in knitting, sewing, and sloid. Boys, eight 
hours in sloid, gardening, and sewing (mend- 
ing and darning). 

During the third and fourth years: Girls, 
six hours in knitting, sewing, and sloid. Boys, 
nine hours in sloid, gardening, and sewing 
(mending and darning). 

During the last three years: Girls, fourteen 
hours in sewing, cooking, and house work. 
Boys, ten hours in sloid and carving. 

A class for backward children of the inter- 
mediate grade has fifteen weekly hours for 
boys and girls of manual work. (The first 
vear of the eight-year school term is spent at 
the preparatory division of the Fredericia in- 
stitution. )—A. H. 
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shoemaking, and some gardening in the inter- 
mediate classes. In a few cases some boys are 
sent to a bookbinding shop in town to learn 
that trade. 

In institutions for the backward deaf still 
more time is given up to manual labor. The 
Copenhagen institution devotes twelve hours a 
week to that purpose, and the Hamar school in 
Norway gives ten lessons a_ week, besides 
— in gymnastics, drawing, and penman- 
ship. 

In the institution at Manilla, a suburb of 
Stockholm, the schedule for the C and D 
pupils’ department gives more time to manual 
instruction than does that for the A and B 
divisions. 


“Werkunterricht” 


III. A new form of manual occupation re- 
cently appearing in some German schools for 
the hearing must not be overlooked by the 
school for the deaf. This is the so-called 
“work-instruction” (Werkunterricht) which has 
been introduced in Worms, Cassel, K6nigsberg, 
Charlottenburg, Coethen, Annaberg, and also 
in the institution for the deaf at Stettin. The 
principle is closely to connect work-instruction 
with the intuitive method and teaching on 
familiar topics of home. In adding chalk 
sketches or plastic descriptions to the word-of- 
mouth instruction the Werkunterricht aids, 
where possible, to a clearer conception of the 
subject taught. 

The ordinary instruction in handiwork fol- 
lows an outlined plan to which the “work- 
instruction” is only supplementary. It does not 
form a separate branch of learning, but is a 
principle on which learning is based. This 
system must lead back to a plan which Herr de 
Vries, formerly headmaster of a_boarding- 
school at Enschede, Holland, conceived in the 
nineties. His method has been studied by 
several German educators, one of whom, Herr 
Lehmensiek, of Jena, writes as follows regard- 
ing it: 

“The work-instruction is not a subject, but a 
principle. The creative hand of the individual 
is made the main entrance of comprehension— 
not the ear, as in the word method, not the eye, 
as in the intuitive method.” 

This “work-instruction” is not to be con- 
founded with the preparatory Froebel work, so 
much used in the Scandinavian school, that 
follows a progressive plan in fixed lesson 
hours. The “work-instruction” aims only at a 
correct conception of the idea, and does not 
look to the neatness with which the work is 
done by the pupil. When exactitude is de- 
manded in the production of the article, a 
regular course of handiwork must be com- 
menced. 

Manual training may be considered: (1) as 
supplementary to the regular instruction, or (2) 
as a special exercise. When given in connec- 
tion with the general instruction, models of 
tools, products, ete, are made of clay or 
plasticine. When made an independent exer- 
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cise, the Leipzig or the Berlin plan is em- 
ployed; this includes braiding, folding of paper, 
cardboard-work, leather-board, and woodwork 

IV. The school at Emden has now intro- 
duced more of this practical work than previ- 
ously found a place in its curriculum. The 
boys of the last six school years have now six 
hours a week in woodwork and gardening, 
while the girls have likewise six hours in 
sewing and knitting. 

In the German school for the deaf all exer- 
cises in handiwork serve only the purpose of 
preparing the pupil for later vocational train- 
ing, which latter is held to lie without the 
scope of the school proper. (It must be re- 
membered that the school course for the deaf 
extends over only eight years in Germany, as 
in most parts of Europe). The state assists 
the graduates in learning a trade, and pays 
premiums to employers who teach the deaf 
apprentice. The grant for the training in dress- 
making has recently been increased to 200 
marks. 

Herr Stelling finds it commendable, as well as 
natural, that pupils from rural districts return 
to the farm for employment. He speaks ap- 
preciatively of the agricultural schools for the 
deaf in Norway and Denmark, as well as of 
the similar school projected in Sweden. [It 
appeals especially to him that the agricultural 
school of Denmark, situated at Nyborg, serves 
as a training place for young farmers, while at 
the same time it can accommodate aged or in- 
firm deaf men as a “home.” In concluding his 
paper Herr Stelling gives utterance to the hope 
of soon seeing a similar activity springing up 
in the province of Hanover.—A. H. 


THE SCHEDULE NORM 


Herr Kockelmann, of Aachen (Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle), has recently concluded an analysis of 
the study-programs in the various schools for 
the deaf, undertaken for the purpose of deter- 
mining the total number of hours devoted to 
each branch of the school work during the 
ordinary course of eight years. The results of 
his investigations are published in “Blatter.” 

It seems that the Prussian Minister of Public 
Instruction prescribes the schedules in the 
schools for the hearing, but that similar regu- 
lations for the schools for the deaf do not 
exist, with the result that the latter school- 
programs show great deviations. Herr Kockel- 
mann’s investigation had its genesis two years 
ago, when the authorities, recognizing the 
evils incident to this diversity of school pro- 
gram. invited his codperation in drawing up a 
schedule-norm. To this end, Herr Kockel- 
mann gathered all the information possible 
dealing with the divisions of the school-course 
from the time of Heinicke to the present; his 
object heing to make comparisons between the 
time allotted to the several subjects in the 
same school at different periods, as well as 
between the schedules of different schools at 
the same period. 
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It is reasonable to believe, Herr Kockelmann 
remarks, that the changes made in the school 
curricula were intended to better preceding 

arrangements, and consequently one may sup- 
pose that the present-day curricula embody the 
sum total of past experience gained in grap- 
pling with the problems of instructing the deaf. 

Owing to the difficulties of speech-reading, 
instruction by word of mouth exacts more con- 
centrated effort than does industrial teaching 
in subjects where language does not take such 
a prominent place. But as the deaf child needs 
continual oral teaching, in order to perfect his 
abilities as a lip-reader and to enlarge his 
vocabulary, the problem of his education re- 
solves itself to this: How many lessons of a 
speech-and-language nature dare we to assign 
without running the risk of over-burdening 
the child? 


Present Variations of School Programs 


The twenty programs with which Herr 
Kockelmann has been provided through the 
courtesy of other institutions may be divided 
into two equal groups, of which one shows a 
restricted number of hours devoted to cultural 
studies, while the other lays greater stress 
upon these subjects. In the eight-year course, 
the former group of institutions devotes from 
5,920 to 7,760 hours to work of a linguistic- 
intellectual nature, whilst the corresponding 
figures for those schools which specialize to a 
greater degree upon these subjects show from 
8,160 to 9,360 hours spent upon them. 

The figures of special drill for the girls in 
handiwork yield an average of only 3,220 hours 
for the former group, but 3,340 hours for the 
latter. It thus appears that the schools which 
spend the most time upon work leading to 
greater facility in speech and language are also 
ahead in the amount of time allotted to tech- 
nical instruction. 

It thus remains a fact that placing especial 
stress upon mental development does not result 
in precluding the possibility of likewise giving 
adequate training in handicrafts. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. The physical exer- 
tion incident to industrial training is not more 
fatiguing at school than when children are set 
to “making themselves useful” at home. After 
making allowance for the time employed in 
obtaining mental development, and for eating, 
sleeping, and recreation, constant employment 
in occupational work is really a blessing to the 
deaf child. 

While the variation in the time given up to 
the training of the hand is worth thinking over, 
emphasis may properly be placed on the great 
divergence in the training of the mind. 

For one school about 6,000 hours suffice, 
while another devotes more than 9,000 hours 
to the same purpose. Even while making every 
allowance for local conditions, this divergence 
is too great. 

There is no doubt that the truest interests of 
the deaf demand a schedule norm. It is the 
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concern of the educator to determine this 
norm and of the authorities to provide the 
teaching force to put it into effect. The Cen- 
tral Union of the German Teachers of the 
Deaf, at its next National Conference, might 
well devote some attention to the important 
problem: How many school hours a week can 
be spent in the class-room without injuring the 
health of the pupil?”—A. H. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 
(Concluded from page 574.) 


open air. These exercises may be conducted 
either out-of-doors or in the class-room, if the 
latter have been carefully aired beforehand. 

The recommendation is made that some of 
the time allotted to physical training might be 
given up to sports and games. The Minister of 
Public Instruction is anxious so to imbue the 
school children with a liking for open air ex- 
ercise during their school life, that it will be- 
come a custom and consequently a necessity 
after graduation.—A. H. 


The Swedish Agricultural School for the 
Deaf 


The committee which is working for the 
establishment of one or two agricultural 
schools for the deaf of Sweden has been 
honored with a gift of 1,000 crowns ($265) 
from the Dowager Queen Sophia, who on 
several previous occasions has shown her gene- 
rosity toward the deaf. Though the committee 
has received not a few donations, the funds 
are deemed not yet to be large enough, accord- 
ing to the “Nordisk Tidskrift,” to start the 
enterprise. It is, however, anticipated that a 
sufficient amount will be raised in the near 
future —A. H. 


A Deaf-Born University Man of Denmark 


Herr Poulsen, a congenitally deaf youth of 
Lemvig, Jutland, has passed the examinatto 
artium, which gives admission to the Univer- 
sity. Herr Poulsen was examined together 
with the graduates of the State gymnasium at 
Roeskilde, and his standing ranked among the 
very best, though the entrance examinations to 
Continental Universities are by no means easy 
to pass. Herr Poulsen intends to pursue the 
studies leading to the degree of civil engineer. 

His entire education has been carried on 
entirely by speech methods, under private 
educators, and the exceptional results that have 
been obtained are indicated by the fact that he 
is the first born-deaf Dane successfully to be 
prepared for tertiary education.—A. H. 


The late Dr. De Motte once said: “If I were 


grading a teacher, I would mark knowing how 
ninety per cent, and knowing what ten per 
cent.”—[The Oklahoman. ] 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


CLASS-ROOM HELPS ‘WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”’—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


By Tunis V. Arcuer, A. M., Morcanrton, N. C. 
Corresponding Editor of THe 


Both as individual teachers and as institu- 
tions we are frequently accused of extravagance 
in the use of supplies. Whether the charge is 
well founded, we do not propose at this time to 
discuss, but to say at the outset that, for the 
sake of the character of our pupils, it is a 
matter in which we as teachers ought to 
“abstain from all appearance of evil.” Any- 
thing savoring of wastefulness may leave an 
impression on the minds of pupils that years 
of teaching will fail to correct. 

The teacher who drops a new slate pencil 
on the floor in order to teach the verb to 
break has used only the fraction of a cent in 
the actual cost of material, but it was a need- 
less waste, and the pupils recognize it as such, 
If the teacher may waste things, no matter 
what, so may the pupil; and not being able to 
judge a seeming extravagance from a real 
one, he applies his reasoning with disastrous 
effect. From the little lack of economy in 
the use of pencils, pens, and paper, that really 
amounts to nothing so far as actual value is 
concerned, he is led into habits of carelessness 
and extravagance in the use of books and 
other school supplies, and of tools and ma- 
terial in the shops and on the farm. 


Ultimate Effects of Wastefulness 


Moreover, carelessness in things material is 
usually accompanied by carelessness in things 
mental and moral, and we have the pupil who 
is slovenly in his dress, impudent and over- 
bearing in his manner and inaccurate in his 
work. His morals are of the same low order, 
for he copies his lessons, won’t “play fair,” 
uses vulgar language, and is not a pupil to be 
trusted in anything. He finally leaves school 
terribly lacking in his ability to divide the 
false from the true, the noble from the base, 
the pure from the vile, to say nothing of his 
lack of will power to follow the good and leave 
the bad, even if he be able to discern them. 

Anything that can be construed as wasteful- 
ness tends toward this very result in the for- 
mation of character. Things the world over 
are usually valued at what they cost in time, 
in effort, or in money. Our pupils know little 
of the value of time or effort, but they soon 
learn the value of money. We have seen books 


shamefully abused—often thoughtlessly, some- 
times maliciously—simply because the _ pupil 
knew that a few words written on a small piece 
of paper headed “Requisition Blank” would 
bring others. On the other hand, we have seen 
pupils very careful in their play because they 
knew that their scanty store of pennies, nickles 
and dimes would be diminished by a goodly 
number in the event of a broken window. 

A well-known teacher, in instructing normal 
students at a summer school, spoke of having 
the pupils bring in pieces of wrapping paper, 
cut in convenient size and neatly pressed, on 
which to do most of the writing. She advised 
this in order to teach habits of economy, re- 
gardless of the fact that there might be on 
hand an ample supply of better paper. 


Results in After-Life 


None of our pupils can hold positions after 
leaving school unless they make proper use of 
the material entrusted to them. Few if any 
contractors would submit for any length of 
time to the waste that occurs in many of our 
shops. They could not afford to do it. Yet we 
go on and by example, if not by precept, en- 
courage our pupils in the very thing that may, 
even in a material way, prove their undoing. 

Two things we should ever practice for the 
sake of our pupils and should insist on their 
practicing—economy and accuracy. They 
usually supplement each other. In the Jong run 
the accurate way is the most economical, and 
vice versa. Both have great force in deter- 
mining character. 


Device for Language Lesson 


To THE Eprror: 


I enclose a clipping which gave me a sug- 
gestion for language work that I found valu- 
able : 


An excellent device for giving variety in 
written languages is to read part of a story to 
the class, breaking off at some interesting point 
and directing the pupils to draw on their 
imagination to complete the tale. Each finishes 
the story according to his fancy; then the 
teacher reads the rest of the story. Sometimes 
a chapter or two may be read from an interest- 
ing book, the pupils to write the conclusion. 
This plan seldom fails to create a desire to 
read the book to see how it really does end. 

Very truly yours, 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


Announcement 


This Association has been honored by the 
entrance into life-membership of James Otis 
Chance, Esq., of Bryan, Texas . 


Mrs. Mills’s Book 


Mrs. Annetta T. Mills’s series of articles on 
the modern China, with an account of her 
school for the deaf at Chefoo, which has ap- 
peared in Tue Review for September, October, 
and November, 1910, has been collected into 
bound form. This book is Mrs. Mills’s prop- 
erty, and all receipts derived from its sale will 
accrue to the benefit of the Chefoo school. The 
book numbers 53 pages, contains about 75 illus- 
trations, is printed on heavy book paper, and is 
bound in stiff coated paper weighing 140 pounds 
to the ream. The price is 50 cents, postpaid. 
This publication offers an opportunity to the 
Association members as well as to Mrs. Mills’s 
friends generally to assist her in her work for 
the Chinese deaf and at the same time to ob- 
tain an acceptable Christmas gift. Orders will 
by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 


As to the Age for Entering School 


It has often been said that children entering. 


school at eight years of age do better than 
those entering earlier, that they will soon catch 
up and pass those who enter at six. Statistics 
do not substantiate this statement. The study 
of the records of 40,000 children, according to 
Dr. Gulick, will show tHat children who enter 
at eight will progress faster than those who 
enter at six, but not enough faster to make 
up for their handicap. More children finish 
who enter at six than who enter at eight. 

As school courses are now arranged, chil- 
dren should enter at six or seven, rather than 
at eight or nine. This does not necessarily 
prove that courses could not be so arranged to 
suit children who would begin at eight or nine, 
that still larger numbers of those who enter 
would eventually finish—Mississippi School 
Journal. 


The act “to enable the people of New Mexico 
to form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted to the Union,” contains a 
provision setting aside 100,000 acres of land 
for the support of schools for the deaf and 
blind. 


Memorial Scholarships for the Chefoo 
School 


The alumni of the Rochester School have 
voted to raise $50.00 yearly for a scholarship 
at the Chefoo School for the Deaf, to be 
known as the “Harriet E. Hamilton Memorial ;” 
at the same time steps were taken to secure 
another in memory of Mary H. Westervelt, 
an unusually gifted teacher of the deaf. Both 
of these women were interested in the pioneer 
work in China, and gave lavishly of themselves 
and their means. 

The plan is gradually to endow both of 
these scholarships, and $50.00 has been placed 
at interest to the credit of each. This will be 
added to from time to time as the amounts 
raised exceed the required sum of $50.00 an- 
nually. The invested fund for these scholar- 
ships is in the care of the Volta Bureau. 


Statistics of Cleveland Day School 


The subjoined table, taken from the latest 
annual report of William H. Elson, superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, shows the cost of instruction in that 
city’s school for the deaf, the enrollment, the 
per capita cost of instruction, the number of 
teachers and the average number of pupils per 
teacher for 1900-1909: 


| | 


eof | moe 
ws” | gw” 
Bes | | | 
1899-1900 $4,258.75 65 |. $65.51 6 10,82 
1900-Igo! 5,591.03 55 | 101.65 | 6 9.16 
1901-1902 6,294.76 61 103.19 7 8.71 
1902-1903 6,541.28 51 | 128.26 | 7.28 
1903-1904 6,599.93 44 149.99 7 6,28, 
1904-1905 6,595.98 43 153.39 
1905-1906 5,479.02 59 92,86 9.83 
1906-1907 7,096.53 62 | 114.46 7 | 8.85 
1907-1908 7,440.31 76 | 97.89 9 | 8.50 
1908-1909 | 8,696.81 79 110,08 10.3 7.66 


(1) Includes salary of principal. 


The average daily attendance in 1908-1909 
was 71. The Cleveland municipal day-school 
for the deaf was established in 1893. Its pupils 
are taught exclusively by speech methods. 


The Montana School for the Deaf (Boulder) 
has just completed a $15,coo hospital and do- 
mestic science building. 
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THE SECOND “BULLETIN INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


Prof. B. Thollon, chairman of the committee 
having in charge the preparation of the “Bulle- 
tin International de l’Enseignement des Sourds- 
Muets,” has announced the contents of the 
second volume, which is now upon the press 
and will be ready for distribution by the end 
of the month. The new work will embrace 
many careful studies of the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, dealing with the subject from both 
the practical and the theoretical standpoint. A 
general statement, printed in four languages, 
will consider all aspects of the problem of 
demutization and signify the opinions expressed 
upon each one of them. 

The history of speech-teaching in the various 
nations having contributed to the evolution of 
the oral method will also be given. Under the 
title “Bibliographie Rétrospective,” there will 
be a study of the life and work of Thomas 
Arnold, the celebrated teacher of the English 


deaf. A new department is also included, 
namely, “Faits et Opinions de Il’Année,” under 
which mention will be made of the salient 
events, legislative, administrative, and peda- 


gogic, relating to the education of the deaf. 
The “Bibliographie Annuelle” will contain 
notices of the books appearing during the year 
that have been sent to the committee. 

The price of the volume remains at 5 francs. 
Subscriptions are to be addressed “M. Boudin, 
Treasurer, 254 Rue St. Jacques, Paris, France.” 
All subscribers to the first volume are regarded 
as desiring to obtain the second. New sub- 
scribers must act at once, if they are to be 
included in the published list of purchasers. 

M. Thollon adds that the first volume of the 
“Bulletin International” is to be translated into 
Russian. 


School for the Arizona Deaf 


Mr. Henry C. White, founder of the Utah 
School for the Deaf, is now working for the 
establishment of a similar school in Arizona. 
“At first,” according to “The Arizona Repub- 
lican,” “it was not thought that there were 
enough children so afflicted as to warrant the 
expense of undertaking such an institution. 
The law provides for the sending of Arizona 
deaf mute children to institutions outside the 
Territory, and as the applications for such in- 
struction have been so few, it was supposed 
that there were not many cases in Arizona. 
But the investigations of Mr. White have 
shown that there are many parents of such 
children who do not wish to let them go to a 
distant institution, but who would gladly avail 
themselves of an opportunity for their educa- 
tion near home. The announcement of Mr. 
White’s coming and his purpose has brought 
him letters from many parents.” 

Arizona is now paying at the rate of $300 a 
year for the education of its deaf chiidren in 
the schools of neighboring States. 
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Mr. White has proposed to Dr. B. B. Moeur, 
Chairman of the Constitutional Convention 
Committee on Schools and Public Institutions, 
that a grant of land be made for the endow- 
ment of a school for the deaf. Figuring on 
the usual ratio of one deaf person, who would 
be dumb without proper education, to every 
1,500 of population, Mr. White estimates that 
even if Arizona’s population be only 150,000, 
it must contain 1,500 inhabitants of this class. 
His proposal for a school plant contemplates a 
main building with two wings, a school build- 
ing, trade shops, a gymnasium with a swim- 
ming pool, playgrounds, and a farm. 

As to methods of instruction, Mr. White 
writes to Tue Review, “My views are the 
same as those of Mr. Gruver, of the Rome 
school: 

“Upon admission every pupil is placed 
under oral instruction, and his education 
continues under this method throughout 
the course, unless it be found impossible for 
him to master speech and lip-reading, in 
which case he is placed in a manual class.” 


The whole matter of establishing a school 
for the deaf will remain, of course, with the 
Legislature, and the situation is complicated 
by the movement to make Arizona a State. 
Mr. White, however, informs THE REVIEW 
that he has been assured that the endowment 
of a State school for the deaf will be cared 
for when Arizona is admitted into the Union. 


The Convention’s Nineteenth Meeting 


Dr. J. R. Dobyns, vice-president of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
has announced a tentative program for the 
nineteenth meeting, to be held in Delavan, 
Wis., next summer. The meeting, according 
to present plans, will probably last six days. 
An entire morning session will be given to 
each of the following sections: Normal, Oral, 
Kindergarten, and Industrial. The Art and 
Auricular Sessions will be combined into one 
morning session. 

One morning session will be given to the 
delivery of miscellaneous papers and to the 
business meeting. In the afternoons, with 
perhaps one exception, there will be exhibitions 
of class and industrial work, etc. Sunday 
afternoon session will be spent as usual in the 
consideration of moral and religious topics. 
The evenings will be devoted to social features. 
The convention will meet in the middle, in- 
stead of the last, of the week. 

But one paper will be read in each Section, 
and the time consumed in its delivery will be 
limited to twenty minutes, after which there 
will be a discussion. 

Dr. Dobyns remarks that it is desirable that 
a good exhibition of text-books be made. Sug- 
gestions for topics to be discussed are asked 
for. Announcement of the full program is 
promised by January I, 1911. 


| 
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A Lamp to Cure Earache 


“Popular Electricity” for November, 1910, 
contains the following account of an invention 
to cure superficial attacks of earache: 

In the early days when such a thing as an 
electric warming pad or an incandescent lamp 
was a curiosity, father’s pipe served often to 
ease the pain of an earache. <A cloth was 
placed over the bowl of the pipe and the stem 
directed into the ear. By blowing through the 
cloth he was able to force the smoke and hot 
air into the ear, often allaying the pain. 

The illustration shows how to build a simple 
home-made device, using an electric lamp, for 
the same purpose; that is, to convey warmth 
to the ear. In the bottom of a tin can large 


enough to hold an electric lamp and socket, 
make two holes about 1% inches apart and 
large enough 


to pass wires through, having 


Copyright, 1910, by “‘Popular Electricity.” 


ELECTRICAL DEVICE TO CURE EARACHE 


“loom,” an insulating material, upon them. A 
hole may also be cut out for the base of the 
porcelain socket to project through, or this 
base may be held against the bottom of the 
can by drawing the wires tight on the outside. 
A circle of asbestos as shown may be placed 
in the lower half of the can and a wooden 
handle secured perpendicularly to the side by 
a bare No. 14 copper wire. By connecting the 
device to a lamp socket with an attachment 
plug and holding the open end of the can over 
the ear the afflicted member will usually soon 
yield to the confined warmth. 


A Versatile Woman. 


Mrs. James Bruner, of Omaha, is one of the 
most versatile women in the United States. 
Her quick facility has enabled her to shine in 
dressmaking, gardening, embroidery, horse- 
manship, paper-hanging, salesmanship, brick- 
laying, life-saving, carpentering, fishing, and 
printing. She is deaf. She lost her hearing at 


the age of seven in a remarkable way by fright 
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from witnessing an accident to her baby sister. 
She has been instrumental in saving 10 persons 
from watery graves.—[California News.] 


Miss Fuller’s New Activity 


Miss Sarah Fuller, who retired last summer 
as principal of the Horace Mann School, has 
announced that she has entered the vocation of 
a corrector of defective speech. Her address 
A 122 Concord Street, Newton Lower Falls, 
lass, 


The Artist El Mudo. 


We have heard a good deal of the King of 
Spain lately. I wonder if he ever heard of 
Juan Fernandez Ximenes, also called El Mudo, 
deaf and dumb artist, who painted the four 
Evangelists for the Escurial, the superb palace 
of the Spanish sovereigns, about fifteen miles 
northwest of Madrid? One of his paintings 
represents a beheading scene, and for execu- 
tioner he painted in the portrait of a minister 
with whom he was unfriendly. The minister 
was very angry, and besought the king to inter- 
vene, but he refused, so El Mudo had his way, 
but in the next incident he was defetaed. He 
was a great admirer of Titian, whose painting 
of the Last Supper was actually cut down, not- 
withstanding El Mudo’s protests, to fit a panel 
in the Escurial in which it was placed.—[ Mes- 
senger, Ireland.] 


A Blind-Deaf Typewriter 


Leslie Oren, eighteen years old, blind, deaf, 
and speechless, who is attending the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, has an order to make a 
rug for Mr. Wm. Wade, of Oakmont, Pa., the 
philanthropist and friend of such afflicted ones. 
Although afflicted he can write on a typewriter 
with great speed, and he can also make baskets 
and weave rugs with, as it is claimed, great 
skill. Leslie is a brilliant minded boy, and is 
under the tutelage of Prof. Robert Lyon.— 
[Exchange. ] 


Justice Brewer’s Deafness. 


In speaking of the late Justice Brewer, of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, a correspondent of the 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph says: “He is 
quite deaf, but strangers would not notice his 
infirmity. He uses a microphone, which he 
places on the desk before him, concealed by a 
book, and holds to his deaf ear a small receiver 
connected with the microphone by a fine wire. 
This enables him to hear the arguments plainly, 
while the observer imagines that the justice is 
merely resting his head upon his hand.”— 
[Western Pennsylvanian. 


Back Copies of “The Review” Desired 


Fifty cents each will be paid for copies of 
Tue Review for February, 1908. Address F. 
W. Booth, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 


THE CHICKADEE. 
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Dust Under the Rug. 


There was once a mother, who had two little daughters; and as 


her husband was dead and she was very poor, — she worked 
jJwwlojrs 
diligently all the time that they might be wellfed and 
AWHWD 

clothed. 


She was a skilled worker, ahd found work to do away from 


OND 
home, but her two little girls weresogood and so _ helpful 


that they kept herhouse as neat and as bright as anew pin. 


One of the little girls waslame, — and could not run about 


OjJrw- 
the house, so she sat still in her chair andsewed, while 


Minnie, the sister, washedthedishes, swept the floor, and 


made the home beautiful. 
TGOIZOlK- 
Their home was on the edge of a great forest; and after 

their tasks were finished the two little girls would sit at the 


window and watch the tall trees as they bent in the wind, 


| 
| untilit wouldseem as though the trees were real persons nodding 


WORTHOle 
and bending and bowing toeach other. 


| 
4 
| 
4 
| 
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wlajrwo- 
In the spring there werethe birds, inthesummer the wild 


tlowers, inautumn the bright leaves, and in winter the 
great drifts of white snow; so that the whole year was 


around of delight to the two happy children. 


THOUS 
But one day the dear mother came home sick and then 


they were very sad. It was winter and there were many 


things to buy. Minnie and her little sister sat by the 


fire and talked it over, and at last Minnie said :— 


Olvslsow 
‘Dear sister, | must go out to find work, _ before the 


310 TO wtole- 
food gives out.” So she kissed her mother, and, wrapping 


OLYSTW3ID 
herself up, started from home. 


THoa!- 
There was a narrow path leading through the forest, and she 


determined to follow it until she reached some place where 


she might find the work she wanted. 


[Dix 
As she hurried on, the shadows grew deeper. The night 


was coming fast when she saw before her a very small house, 


which was a very welcome sight. She made haste to reach it, 


and to knock at the door. 


(To be continued) 


4 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 
BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 
: N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,’”’ delivered be- 
. fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published | Funk & 
; Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of_the ar is 
: : explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of a ae col pp. 34-50. For “Method of 
i: Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see “English 
i: Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 
ee Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used 5 tases ary A with the regular 
i English characters on this machine. The price of this a shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address F. W. Booth, Superintendent. 
aff O}r | 
OI Roza wl F3 
; / From Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell Symbols. Cloth, pp. 155. Volta Bureau: 75 cents to mem= 
bers, $1.00 to others, 


